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ed, and still the wonder grew,” 


gaz 


“And still they 


After twenty-one years... 


“At first, my reaction was the same as everyone else’s: how could 
anyone in his right mind consider making a school out of such a dump? 
Despite Trojan efforts to make things work, everything that survived from 
ils mining past looked derelict, except where it was hidden by three years 
of uninhibited growth of that appalling rubber hedge, which encircled 
abandoned gardens of flower-beds that looked like graves. 

It was a season of record rainfall. The Wankie Thomson Bridge was 
(as now) permanently inundated, and contact with civilisation was tenuous. 
On the verandah of the Headmaster’s house (now Tredgold), Ann Cary was 
feeding 21 cats (further evidence of abandonment) and the most famous of 
them — a wild, untameable creature called Priscilla, whose features are 
stamped indelibly on all successive generations of Bushtick cats — 
celebrated my arrival by having yet another litter on the chair where I had 
hung my clothes, 

The 80-odd boys lived in considerable squalor and seemed to enjoy it. 
‘The former Mine Offices (now the Hobbies Block) provided all the class- 
rooms and offices. It seemed to rain every day. A bulldozer was inextric- 
ably stuck in the middle of Founders ‘field’ in a sink-hole of Flanders mud. 
It was all rather unreal, and strangely exciting. 

Life is more comfortable now, better organised, less adventurous, less 
improbable. There seemed to be much more time in those days: time to 
experiment, time to improvise. I think this is the greatest loss. The rest 
has been softened by the sentiment of reminiscence, but much of it was 
ugly and uncomfortable; and I do not really believe, as some have 
suggested, that the spirit has been quenched because we now have better 
plumbing .. .” 


> > 


“To my mind, one of the most interesting transformations over the 
past 20 years has been the changed attitude to work among the boys. 

I can recall the time when to work hard and conscientiously was rare: 
now, it is the norm. In the past, the studious were often the object of 
derisive comment, but now it is the idle who are out of step. 

A vivid illustration, for me, of the thinking behind this change of 
attitude came from a 14-year-old who recently said: ‘Nowadays, the only 
sure possession one has that cannot be taken away is a sound education’. 

This new attitude to work has the clearly defined and very self- 
interested aim of achieving as good a set of qualifications as possible, as 
an insurance for the rather uncertain life that modern Africa has to offer. 
This sense of urgency makes it easier in some ways to teach the current 


generation of schoolboys, in that they are keen to learn: but it does make 
them impatient of anything that is not directly relevant to the syllabus, to 
the next examination, to the career they intend to follow .. .” 


+ > 


“When I returned as a new member of staff in September, 1974, | was 
amazed at the familiarity of the scene before me — the bungalow-style 
houses, the green playing fields and the ‘main drag’ appeared to have 
altered little with the passage of time. 


However, it did not take long for me to realise that a vast change had, 
in fact, occurred since the ‘nineteen fifties’. Apart from the presence of 
several new buildings, I noticed an undercurrent of organised progress that 
was definitely lacking in the earlier days. 


Gone are the rather haphazard routines (and some of the eccentric 


masters) that were part and parcel of the scene in my time, In their place 
are well-ordered timetables and a very proud record of scholastic and 
athletic achievement. 

The boys, too, seem to have a seriousness that did not prevail in the 
headier ‘Federation days’. Yet something of the robustness of the ‘pioncer 
spirit’ remains as a sound platform upon which they may shape their futures 
within the modern framework of the College .. .” 

> > 

“Athletics Results, 1960: Long jump, Gabbitas, 19ft. 6Jin,; 100 yards: 
Evans, 10.6 sec; 1 mile, Collingwood, 5 min. 0.4sec. 1973: Long jump, Cros- 
land, 6.49 metres; 100 metres, Crosland, 11.3sec.; 1 500 metres, ‘Turner, 


4min. 15.6sec. 


Our units have changed — what about our standards? Ag one who 
still struggles to convert kilograms into pounds and dollars into pound notes 
before assessing the significance of a quantity, I find it difficult to judge the 
superiority or otherwise of one decade over an earlier one. I could never 
picture an Oxenham, a Cottrell, Wilson or Robinson in the role of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy — a role comfortably within the compass of some of their 
more modern counterparts without the aid of the make-up artist: are the 
forementioned therefore to be considered inferior or superior? 


The Falcon, January 1959: ‘The new Science Laboratories have been 
completed .. . equal to the best of (their) kind in the Federation’. 


The Falcon, February 1969: ‘ . . . we have to record the long-awaited 
completion of the new laboratories, which offer our scientists unaccustomed 
space and congenial surroundings’. 


Which could really be said to have served their purpose better? Some 
of our best results were nurtured in the older buildings — just as in the 
older, now demolished classrooms .. . ‘Plus ca change, plus c'est la méme 
chose’. 


” 


But I am growing older... . 


N 


Staff List, 1975 


Headmaster: D. E. TURNER, M.A, (Oxon) 
Second Master: W. A. McQuaDE, M.A., H.DIP.ED. (T.C.D.) 
Senior Master: I. K. STEwartT, B.A. (RAND), T.T.D. 

W. E. ADLARD, B.A. (HONS.), DIP.ED. (Dunelm) 


G. ARMSTRONG, M.A. (Edin.), DIP. ED. (Oxon) 
R. L. Asusy 


K. C. BEDWELL, B.SC. (HONS), Grad. Inst.P., p.c.e. (London) 


P. J. CRESWELL, L.T.C.L., L.R.S.M. 

*J. D. M. D. Dakin, M.A. (Cantab), P.c.e. (London) 
A. B. Davey, B.SC. (U.c.T.) Grad. C.E. (London) 
Mrs. A. Z. DAVEY, B.SC. (Wits), T.T.H.D. 

H. A. C. GANE, B.A., U.E.D. (Rhodes) 
R. J. HOOLE, B.SC., U.E.D. (U.N.D.) 

YP. G. LANE, B.A. (Oxon), DIP., J.S.S.L. (Russ) 

*G, A. MACDONALD, B.A. (HONS) (Natal), P.c.k. (London) 
Mrs. H. MacDOonaLD, B.A. (U.C.T.), P.c.E. (London) 

*E. J. MARAIS, B.SC., S.T.D. (U.C.T.) 

Mrs. M. Marais, B.sc. (U.C.T.) 
P. V. A. Puirips, B.A. (S.A.), L.P.T.C. (Bloemfontein) 
R. W. G. Prentice, B.A. (U.C.T.) P.c.z. (London) 

*F. R. G. REED, B.A. (U.C.T.) 

J. StaKEsBy-LEwIs, B.Sc. (U.C.T.), P.c.z. (London) 
A. A. TAYLOR, N.D.D., A.T.D. (London) 
W. VAN WYK, B.SC. (HONS) (Natal) 


M. S. WooLLEY 
J. D. Worwoop, B.A. (HONS) (London) 
Visiting Music Staff: Miss I. KNIGHT, L.T.C.L. (Violin) 
Mr. D. SmitH (Trombone and Trumpet) 
Mrs. D. McQuabk (Clarinet) 
Bursar: B. A. ROFF, N.D.A., A.1.B. 
Bursar’s Secretary: Mrs. J. ADLARD. 
Headmaster’s Secretary: Mrs. P. J. SMYTHE. 
Book-keeper: Mrs. B. PHILIPS. 
School Doctor: A. STRINGFELLOW, M.B., CH.B. 
Sanatorium Sisters: Mrs. E. A. MCAULAY, S.R.N., S.C.M. 
Mrs. K. P. ANSTRUTHER, S.R.N., S.C.M. 
Librarian: Mrs. S. RoFF, T.c. (Southampton) 
Matrons: Mrs. H. CLarKke, Mrs. M. NEWBOULD, Mrs. A. WYATT 
Housekeeper: Mrs. R. LIGHT 
Groundsman and Estate Manager: M. H. NEWBOULD 
Tuckshop: Mrs. A. Dakin, Mrs. A. ASHBY 


* Housemaster 
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Board of Governors 


President: THE RT. Hon. SIR ROBERT TREDGOLD, P.C., K.C.M.G. 


Chairman: D. J. DivetTt, Esa. 
G. W. A. CHUBB, F.S.A.A., C.A. 


Members: T. A.J. BRAITHWAITE, B.SC., M.I.MIN.E., M.I.M.M., M.INST.P. 
H. F. GARDINER, Esq. 
Mr. J. GrBson, F.R.C.G., M.A. (Cantab) 
E. E. HAtsrep, Esq. 
F. Bryce HENDRIE, M.A. (Oxon) 
R. HENwoop, Esa. 
G. D. MILNE, Esa. 
P. M. Rem, B.sc. (Min.) (Rand), C.ENG., F.1.M.M, 
M. G. WEBBER, M.A. (Cantab), C.ENG., F.L.MECH.E,, F.RHOD.LE. 


Secretary and Treasurer to the Trust: C. L. REED, F.C,A,, C,A,(R) 


Games Captains: 
Cricket: 

Rugby: 

Hockey: 
Athletics: 
Swimming: 
Water Polo: 
Tennis: 

Squash: 


1974 
R. P. GRAHAM 
M. G. BONTHRONE 
C. J. TAYELOR 
L. G. WASSERMAN 
M. D. FORDER 
M. G. BONTHRONE 
C. P. RANSON 
B. BURRELL 


Coliege Prefects and Heads of Houses: 


Head of Founders: 


Head of George Grey: 


Head of Hervey: 


Head of Oates: 
Head of Tredgold: 
Head of School: 
College Prefects: 


M. D. FORDER 


M. G. WASSERMAN 
R. P. GRAHAM 


S. N. R. Gray 
A. G. Ross 


I. D. MANSON 
M. G. BONTHRONE 
C. J. TAYELOR 


School Officers 


1975 
G. C. L. FLEMING 
B. Burren 

R. K. FINLAYSON 
T. J. B. WHITE 
R. R. MACKAY 
R. R. MACKAY 
C. P. RANSON 

B. BurRELL 


G. W. MULDERS 
B. BURRELL 


M. J. RENAHAN 


O. SALMON 
J.L.SEYMOUR-SMITH 
G. C. L. FLEMING 


D. A. COLLINGS 
P. G. METHVEN 
T. J. B. WHITE 


College Notes 


It is with deep regret that we have to record the death in October of 
Mr. H. B. Dugmore. Mr. Dugmore was the first Chairman of the Board of 
Governors and, although in recent years no longer on the “active list” of 
Governors, he remained closely involved in the affairs of the school. An 
obituary appears elsewhere in this issue. 


During the course of 1974 there were two changes in Housemasterships. 
Mr. M. S. Woolley resigned the Housemastership of Oates House in August 
and was succeeded by Mr. G. A. Macdonald; while at the end of the year 
Mr. W. E. Adlard resigned as Housemaster of Founders House and was 
succeeded by Mr. P. G. Lane. Mr. Adlard has been appointed Careers 
Master from the beginning of this year, and Mr. Woolley returned from 
leave at the same time. 


We offer our congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Dakin on the birth of a 
second daughter, Alison Sarah, in August; to Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald on 
the birth of a son, Gareth Bruce, in March; to Mr. and Mrs. Philips on the 
birth of a son, Sean Patrick, in August; and to Mr. and Mrs. Stakesby-Lewis 
on the birth of a daughter, Sheila Jean, in December. 


We would also offer our warmest congratulations to Mr. A. B. Davey 
on his marriage in January to Miss Andrea Gaylard. Before her marriage, 
Mrs. Davey was teaching Senior Biology at Milton High School, and she 
has taken over the science teaching previously undertaken by Mrs. Hayes. 


At the end of the year we bade farewell to Mr. V. Laing and to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. T. Hayes. Apart from an interval between 1958 and 1964, 
during which period he was Headmaster of the Duke of York’s School, 
Nairobi, Mr. Laing has been Senior Physics Master at Falcon since the 
early days of the school. Mr. Hayes has been Senior Chemist since 1964, 
while Mrs. Hayes has also taught science in the junior forms. We wish 
them every happiness in their retirement. 


We also said goodbye in December to Mrs. E. C. Birkowitz, who has 
been Assistant Caterer for a number of years. We wish her every success 
in her new appointment at a Salisbury girls’ school. 


Mr. R. A. Bircher was appointed to the staff for the first two terms of 
1974, following his graduation from Rhodes University and prior to his 
proceeding to London University for a Dip.Ed. course. 


We welcomed to the Staff in January Mr. K. Bedwell, B.Sc., Dip.Ed. 
(Lond.), to teach Physics; Mr. H. A. C. Gane, B.A., U.E.D. (Rhodes), to 
teach Geography and Art; Mr. R. J. Hoole, B.Sc., U-E.D. (Natal), to teach 
Chemistry; and (as already noted above), Mrs. A. B. Davey. Mr. Bedwell, 
who has been teaching Senior Physics at Peterhouse, is only with us tem- 
porarily prior to taking up an overseas appointment in September, and will 
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tide us over pending the arrival in May of Mr. R. Reeve-Johnson, B.Sc. 


(Rhodes), P.E.C. (Lond.), who has been appointed Senior Physicist in Mr. 
Laing’s place. 


Me. T. G, Jones, who retired as Second Master at the end of 1973, was 
back with us in a part-time capacity during the second term of 1974 and 
during the third term, when Mr. Woolley was on leave, full-time. It was a 
great disappointment to us when he and Mrs. Jones decided to leave their 
house in Essexvale and settle nearer their family in Salisbury. We wish 
them every happiness in their new home. 


Our last issue omitted to record the arrival of Sister K. Anstruther, 
S.R.N., whom we welcomed in January, 1974, as Assistant Sanatorium 
Sister in succession to Sister Isobel Clark. 


The programme of development in the Houses has now been com pleted. 
The new wing of study-bedrooms in Hervey was completed in May, 
together with other internal alterations. This was followed by the addition 
of two new dormitories for Tredgold, and in the same House some very 
successful alterations to the old buildings have recently been completed. 
The first stage of the new African Village, comprising twenty family units, 
was also completed and is now in occupation. 


__ There was a Service of Confirmation, conducted by the Bishop of 
Matabeleland, in the Chapel on the 21st July. 


The new Upper Ncema Dam was officially opened on the 12th July. 
After protracted negotiations, the Bulawayo Municipality has now given 
official permission for the use of the dam by the Falcon College Sailing 
Club, and it is hoped to build a boathouse there in the near future. 


The First Rugby XV toured the Cape Peninsula in the Easter holidays 
and we are grateful to those schools who gave them hospitality and, it must 
be admitted, a lesson in rugby. That they profited from the experience is 
indicated by the fact that they subsequently improved enough to take their 
revenge on the team that defeated them most heavily when they, in their 
turn, toured Rhodesia. 


During the year we were hosts to rugby touring teams from Estcourt 
High School (Natal), and Plumstead (Cape); and in the third term to the 


Maritzburg College swimming team and to the Rondebosch water polo 
team. 


Early in the third term we welcomed a team of academic and admini- 
strative staff from the University of Rhodesia to discuss university courses 
with sixth formers. 


Those who read in the last issue of the Magazine the letter from Dr. 


T. P. Fielden will be sorry to learn of his death recently. An obituary 
notice from The London Times is reprinted elsewhere in this issue. 
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Prize Giving, 1974 


In his introduction, the Chairman, Mr. D. J. Divett, recorded the sad 
loss to Falcon in the recent death of Mr. H. Balfour Dugmore. Perhaps 
more than anyone else he had supported this school from its earliest 
beginnings, and it was the intention of the Board of Governors to com- 
memorate his name in some suitable form in the near future. 


The Headmaster’s Report: 


I don’t really know how one can calculate a school’s birthdays. Unlike 
human anniversaries, they don’t fall precisely every 365th day because of 
the interval of the Christmas holidays. In other words, they have to fall 
either on the last day of the school year, or on the first day of the next one. 


Now I hope no one will misunderstand me when I say that there is never 
very much to celebrate about the first day of a school year, when no one, 
least of all myself, feels particularly inclined to be festive. But the last day 
of a school year is a different matter: the long summer holidays lie ahead; 
there is a whiff of Christmas in the air; some cease to be boys and become 
Old Boys — and so on. Thus if you accept this possibly specious reason- 
ing, let me tell you that today is Falcon’s 21st birthday — today this school 
comes of age. 


Those of you in my audience who have passed that giddy age will 
recollect, with either pleasure or remorse, what a time it was. There was 
a sense of completion and a sense of excitement; something had finished 
and something was about to begin. Like Milton’s Adam and Eve, expelled 
from Paradise: 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 


Recently I have been delving into our archives and re-reading the 
early magazines and prospectuses of this school, trying to recapture some 
of its first, fine, careless rapture. My own first association with it began 
in July, 1954, when I walked into the Bulawayo Club on what was my 
first visit to Rhodesia. Falcon was then exactly six months old. I there 
met Baffy Dugmore for the first time, and it was one of those chance en- 
counters that changes the whole course of one’s life. He told me about 
Falcon, and suggested that if I had a spare morning I should drive out and 
look at it. He said: “It’s a funny place, but I think you'll like it”. 
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He was certainly right about its being a funny place. After driving 
what seemed endlessly along an abominable road — that, at least, hasn’t 
changed altogether! — there was a glimpse of mine dumps, a dusty 
entrance, long, dry grass everywhere and little patches of semi-derelict 
buildings enclosed by a high rubber hedge. But there was also something 
else, something that one associates with any act of faith and that escaped 
definition at the same time as it caught the imagination. 


In retrospect, I suppose the most obvious changes over the past 21 
years are those of our material development from a derelict mining village 
to the school you see around us today. Last year I tried, albeit inade- 
quately, to express something of the debt we owe to those whose faith in 
us has given us new buildings and amenities of a kind never dreamt of by 
those who saw its beginnings. Today, at our coming of age, I think it 
appropriate we should pay tribute to those who gave us character and 
spirit: men like Balfour Dugmore, whose wisdom and confidence enthused 
us; and that first handful of schoolmasters, who brought from famous 
schools in England and South Africa what they considered the best and gave 
it a new, Rhodesian context; and that first generation of boys, who did 
much to establish standards of good work and good manners; and not least 
their parents, who just as much caught the prevailing enthusiasm and sup- 
ported us through thick and thin. To all of these we have owed much, 
and we should acknowledge our debt. 


Much as I should like to indulge further in reminiscence, I must resist 
the temptation. Those who spend their time looking back are apt to 
develop a crick in the neck; and although we can learn much from our past, 
most of you here are quite properly more concerned with the Present and 
Future tenses — the Future Simple and the Future Perfect. Unfortunately, 
outside the grammar books, the future is all too rarely either simple or 
perfect, and the present is difficult enough. But the end of a school year 
is the right time to look at problems that have to be faced, and I have 
chosen to do this rather than bore you with records of scholarships and 
sporting achievements. These are things we are proud of, but they are 
already well enough known. 


In my researches into the archives I couldn’t help noticing that in those 
happy, far-off days the school fees were exactly half of what they are today. 
While those economists among you are calculating what this means in 
terms of an inflationary trend, let me hasten to say that anyone who thinks 
that education is a commodity not subject to inflation is very much mis- 
taken. I am reminded of a story I heard recently of a Natal farmer who 
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was asked what he thought of the astronomical rise in private school fees 
in that province over the past 50 years or so. He replied that he hadn't 
noticed it; as far as he was concerned the annual cost of educating a boy 
at a private school had always been the equivalent of what he could get for 
ten good oxen. This story may not give you much consolation, but it does 
give perspective; and I can only express to you parents the hope that you 
will continue to get good prices for your oxen! 


The recent sharp inflation of school fees is due almost entirely to rises 
in teaching salaries and pensions, which alone comprise more than 50% 
of our budget. When I tell you that the 74% increase to be introduced in 
January almost wholly wipes out our Government grant; that there was an 
increase of almost twice that amount last April; and that there is likely to 
be another increase next April — you will have some idea of the escalation 
involved. 


The reason for these increases is that this country — and not only this 
country — is experiencing a very grave teacher-shortage. In the recruit- 
ment of teachers we now find the overseas market very largely closed to us. 
We are thus driven to compete either on the South African market, where 
inflation has galloped ahead of us; or on the home market, where com- 
merce and industry can offer salaries to the well-qualified that are tempting 
to both the would-be and experienced teacher. This is not a new problem, 
and fortunately there are still men and women who find more satisfaction 
in teaching than in their bank balances. But you cannot really expect them 
to be left too far behind in providing for themselves and their families, no 
more than you can expect a man to teach at an independent school for 
significantly less than his State counterpart just because of the greater scope 
for his talents he may believe exists in the private sector. 


This problem of staffing has been much in our minds recently because 
of the retirement at the end of this year of Mr. Laing and Mr. Hayes. Mr. 
Laing has been associated with Falcon almost from its inception, while Mr. 
Hayes has been Senior Chemistry Master for the past ten years. Between 
them they have set a standard of excellence in science teaching which I 
hope I have never taken for granted and for which those who have passed 
through their hands have every reason to be grateful. Nor would I exclude 
from these remarks Mrs. Hayes, who has tended what might be termed the 
seed-bed of science in our junior forms with devoted husbandry. In 
wishing them every success in their retirement, I should like to acknowledge 
how much we owe to them. At the same time I should tell you that I 
think we have been very fortunate in finding those who will replace them, 
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and I have every reason to hope that the high standards they have estab- 
lished will be maintained. 


There is another acknowledgement I should like to record. In these 
days of call-ups and National Service I think it is sometimes felt in certain 
quarters that schoolmasters are royal game, the importance of whose work 
exempts them from their share of duties in matters of national defence. 
This is not so. About a third of our male teaching staff are active members 
of the Police Reserve. The majority of these spent most of the last holiday 
doing duties in what is colloquially known as The Sharp End, and others 
will be doing the same this Christmas. This is a thoroughly sensible 
arrangement whereby those who are keen to do their bit towards national 
defence — and I have never found in them any wish to avoid it — can do 
so like those in other occupations without disrupting their teaching 
duties. What is perhaps less well known is that they are also called upon 
to do duties after school hours during term-time, more often than not at 
times that must be inconvenient and tiring. For this they have carned my 
very real respect. 


Having a number of such trained men on the staff has encouraged us 
to revive our own particular brand of Cadet Training. This is a voluntary 
activity for boys in their penultimate year, and comprises a variety of 
courses in shooting, weapon-training, map-reading, bush-survival, abseiling 
and similar activities of a kind that is not only thoroughly worthwhile but 
also a useful preliminary to National Service. If this is to be done as we 
should like, then from time to time we shall need a little help from the 
Army and the B.S.A.P.; but I am glad to say that in the past the Services 
have given us every encouragement, and I have no doubt they will do for 
us whan they can. I am also pleased to report that when we asked for 
volunteers for the Cadets next year, we were heavily over-subscribed. 


There is another side-effect of our current national situation that I am 
less happy about. I said last year that we ought to recognise the lack of 
certainties and probabilities that face young people at the present time, and 
to do what we can to diminish them. I think perhaps I am more personally 
sensitive to this than some, because I wrote my final school exams in 1940, 
when the heavens were falling, and I can recall that it seemed singularly 
unimportant to me then whether or not my Ablatives were Absolute or 
what were the causes of the Industrial Revolution. The current situation 
is that we have a group of boys leaving school today who don’t know 
whether a month or so from now will find them in a university residence 
or an Army barracks. Young people are not alone in wanting to know 
where they stand. In this respect I would therefore agree with the Rector 
of Peterhouse, who was recently reported as saying he thought it would be 
a good thing if all school-leavers did their National Service immediately on 
leaving school. At least then everyone would know not only what was 
expected of him but also when it was expected of him. But up to the 
present moment there has been no clear statement of policy about defer- 
ment for university training. and it is high time that there was one. For 
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example, apart from the general uncertainty, there is the special problem 
of those proceeding to universities overseas; if they are called up in January 
will they be granted early release to take up their places overseas in 
October? And what will happen to the school-leaver who is called up, not 
in January, but in May or June? If he is going to a South African or the 
Rhodesian University will he have to wait until 1976 before starting his 
university course? I feel confident that the authorities will show them 
consideration, but these young men want and deserve to be told now. 

There is one final area for concern arising from our present situation 
which, while it may not materialise, is nonetheless much more serious. I 
may be looking for bogies under the bed where none exists, and I shall 
be more than happy if, by expressing my fears, they draw an official 
refutation. 

What I have always liked about Rhodesia is that, as a relatively small 
country, it has always thought big and aimed high. This is no less true of 
its educational system as it is of things like hydro-electric schemes, and we 
have every reason to be proud of our high standards. That they are so 
high is due very largely, I believe, to our examination system, at the sum- 
mit of which are the GCE A levels. I am now experiencing fears that 
these may be coming under pressures of expediency, and I should like to 
start a Resistance Movement. 

In the first place, one South African university has already made it 
known that they are not prepared to wait until the end of January for the 
A level results, and that in consequence Rhodesian candidates must hence- 
forward have matriculated by means of M level in the previous year — 
that is at the end of the Lower Sixth year. I am concerned that in time 
other South African universities may follow suit. My first concern is 
the temptation it will offer the 17-year-old — more particularly if he is 
faced with a year’s National Service before going to university — to settle 
for M level as a matriculation qualification and leave school at that point. 
It would be a very real temptation, but it is one that we should all persuade 
him to resist at all costs. 

I also suspect that our own University in Salisbury is under pressure 
to lower its entrance qualifications and accept M level as its matriculation 
requirement, and I devoutly hope that they will resist this at all costs. 
Thirdly — and it may be quite improper of me to suggest that they are 
harbouring such an idea — it could be very tempting for the educational 
administrators in Rhodesia to let A Jevels die a natural death in order to 
find an expedient solution to their staffing difficulties — and that is some- 
thing I sincerely hope they will resist at all costs. 

You may well ask why I should plead so strongly for resistance to 
this sort of change. Well, most of the reasons are of an academic kind, and 
it would be tedious to rehearse them. But I will give you one practical one 
to take home with you. 

This is that we live in a time when, as a nation, we are experiencing 
difficulties of acceptance and recognition. This is not just political: our 
university degrees and educational qualifications are just as important as 
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passports, and they must find universal validity. A levels are inter- 
nationally recognised, and I know no university that will not accept them 
for matriculation. They are also universally recognised as a qualification 
for entry into professions such as Accountancy, to name but one. What- 
ever educational value the M level may have, its certificates are not likely 
to be worth the paper they are printed on outside Southern Africa in the 
foreseeable future. We simply must see that the products of our educa- 
tionable system have qualifications that are passports to higher education 
anywhere in the world. We must also see that, wherever else we have to 
compromise, we do not compromise our high educational standards. 


And so, ladies and gentlemen, I come back to the point where I 
started — our coming of age. As one who has lived in one or other kind 
of community all my life, I am a passionate believer in the corporate ethic. 
However silly they may sound, things like “house spirit” and “team spirit” 
and “esprit-de-corps” — provided they do not swamp individuality — teach 
us that the personality finds its best expression outside of itself. I mention 
this because at times I am worried by this modern cult of individuality — 
what I believe is known as “doing your own thing”. When the athlete says: 
“I am only concerned with improving my times”, and when the scholar 
says: “I am only concerned with getting the best possible results”, they 
run the danger of becoming the worst kind of egotist. ‘There is nothing 
wrong with cultivating individuality, and certainly a school ought to en- 
courage it rather than impose a sort of rubber-stamp conformity. But most 
great truths are paradoxical, and the less that individuality is concerned 
with itself, then the more individual it will grow. 


Thus in looking back over our first 21 years, I can sce clearly that our 
real development has been due not to buildings but to people — people 
who have given little bits of themselves, whether in common-room or class- 
room, on the stage or in the Stamp Club — all the kaleidoscope ‘of pieces 
that have given us growth and, I am sure, growth to those who gave. These 
are the real builders, and whatever else the next 21 years may bring, this 
will always be the true yardstick of our development. 


Mr. Dillon’s Speech 


In his address the guest speaker, the Hon. Mr. I. B. Dillon, Minister of 
Mines, also paid tribute to the late Mr. Balfour Dugmore and recalled his 
connections with the mining industry. He went on to trace briefly the 
development of the industry in this country from the early diggings of the 
adventurous prospectors of the last century. Mr. Dillon urged leavers to 
consider the opportunities in modern mining engineering and to take note 
of the generous bursaries offered in all fields of the industry. 


The Minister concluded by saying that he had been impressed by the 
quality of scholarship in such a young school, and he warmly congratulated 
this year’s prizewinners whilst sympathising with those who had been 
unsuccessful. 
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Prize Winners, 1974 


Form I: Form Prize: P. H. J. Wesson 
Good Work Prizes: P. D. Wright, G. J. Turner, J. E. Marais. 


Form II: Form Prize: C. P. O. Mostert 
Good Work Prize: M. A. Nicholson 


Form III: Science Subjects: W. G. Jackson 
Languages: N. M. H. Bewes 


Good Work Prizes: R. L. Aibany-Ward, P. H. Danckwerts, G. A. 
Watson-Smith, J. J. Taylor, C. E. Halsted 


Form IV: English: N. D. H. Stansbury 
French: B. M. Thal 
Latin: B. M. Thal 
History: N. D. H. Stansbury 
Geography: A. J. Millar 
Mathematics: M. J. Turner 
Physics: N. D. H. Stansbury 
Chemistry: N. D. H. Stansbury 
Biology: N. D. Judd 


Lower VI: English: H. R. B. Rudd 
French: P. V. C. Smith 
Afrikaans: M. D. Molver 
Latin: D. A. Reeler 
History: C. D. Kenny 
Geography: C. D. Kenny 
Mathematics (Pure): B. Burrell 
Mathematics (Applied): D. A. Reeler 
Physics: E. P. S. ffrench-Constant 
Chemistry: E. P. S. ffrench-Constant 
Biology: D. A. Collings 
Special Prize: D. C. E. Moller 


Upper VI: English: J. S. Sparks 
French: J. 8. Sparks 
History: G. D. Cameron 
Geography: J. S. Sparks 
Mathematics (Pure): W. H. C. Russell 
Mathematics (Applied): W. H. C. Russell 
Physics: M. D. Forder 
Chemistry: W. H. C. Russell 
Biology: M. D. Forder 


SPECIAL PRIZES: 


Handwriting (Form I): P. H. J. Wesson 
Reading (Junior): H. G. MacGregor 

Reading (Senior): M. D. Forder 

Art (Junior): C. P. O. Mostert 

Art (Woodall Cup for Drawing): G. M. Milton 
Art (Senior): W. L. Kennedy 

Music (Junior): M. G. Robinson 

Music (Senior): H. R. B. Rudd 
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Agg-Manning Cup for Speech and Drama: M. E. Andrews 
Current Affairs (Junior): D. A. Seftel 

Current Affairs (Senior): D. A. Pitt 

Andrew Hope Memorial Essay: D. A. Collings 

Greaves Trophy: L. G. Wasserman 

Governor’s Trophy: I. D. Manson 

Headmaster’s Prize: C. J. Tayelor 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 


Major Government Scholarship: W. H. Russell. 
Minor Government Scholarship: J. S. Sparks. 


Anglo-American Vocational Bursaries (Engineering): A. J. S. Spearing and B. A. 


Forssman. 
Union Carbide Engineering Bursary: A. G. Ross. 


ENTRANCE AWARDS, 1975 


Minor Scholarships: C. R. H. Bewes (Springvale); M. J. Bollen (Eagle); P. J. D. 


Wesson (St. Christopher’s, Gwanda, and Falcon). 


Examinatien results 


G.C.E. “S” AND “A” LEVEL — Upper VIith 

T. D. Benos (Pure Maths, Physics, Chemistry) 

. G. Bonthrone (Biology) 

D. Cameron (English, History,” Geography) 

P. Cornelius (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 
. D. Forder (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 

Graham (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 
. R. Gray (English, French, Geography) 

. Holden (Pure-and-Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry) 
+7 Hynes (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 
. J. Kime (Pure-and-Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry) 
. M. Langsdale (English) 
_D. C. Manson (Physics, Chemistry, Biology) 

. Pitt (Geography) 


RROD SREP ARP 


. A. Rasmussen (Pure-and-Applied Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology) 

. Ross (Pure-and-Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry) 

. C. Russell (Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics,* Chemistry) 
che (English,* French, Geography”) . 

. S. Spearing (Pure-and-Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry) 

. R. Spurway (Pure Mathematics, Applied NMiathiennties, Physics, Chemistry) 
. Tayelor (History,* Geography) 

an Beuningen (History, Geography) 

_M. van Zyl (Pure-and-Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry) 


eek ao Le 
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G.C.E. “O” LEVEL 


9 Passes: D. D. Bonthrone, J. M. Cunningham, M. Greyvensteyn, B. M. Thal, J. A 
Young. 


8 Passes: M. E. Andrews, R. A. Brooks, B. S. Coulson, M. L. Fieldus, N. D. Judd, 
G. M. MacLachlan, J. V. Margesson, A. J. Millar, C. A. Z. Pierides, 
M. H. Schutte, N. H. D. Stansbury, M. H. S. Stewart, M. J. Turner, 
K. O. Webster, M. R. White. 


7 Passes: M. Cleminson, M. H. de la Fargue, D. H. Dodd, G. J. Dodd, I. R. J. 
Downing, D. G. Gates, J. N. B. Lunderstedt, R. B. Methven, C. H. Palmer, 
M. M. Randell, M. Silve, S. J. C. Soullier, N. A. Speirs, I. R. F. Ternouth, 
D. A. van Wyk, P. J. Wakefield. 


6 Passes: L. J. D. Cox, J. O. Hollick, R. G. Keith, E. B. Lindsell, M. P. McDowell, 
D. I. MacGregor, W. J. MacGregor, P. G. Maddocks, D. T. Toes, I. C. 
Valentine. 


5 Passes: P, M. H. Canton, P. R. P. Danckwerts, S. B. Fyfe, K. A. Gaia, 
R. W. K. Mackay, S. Soteriou, G. B. Soutter, F. D. Threshie. 


4 Passes: J. H. Depledge Smith, A. R. Fleming, M. A. Hutchinson, P. D. McKinnon, 
A. C, Mason, P. M. Orton, G. J. Pillans, J. A. Russell, K. R. Sissingh, 
M. J. J. Taylor. 


3 Passes: D. K. Cant, D. S. Pearson. 
2 Passes: K. N. Allaway. 


1 Pass: P. J. Alexander. 
Supplementary Passes: J. J. H. Canton (2), M. Menashe (2), K. Miller (1). 


G.C.E. “M” LEVEL 


Note: Only those Candidates who wrote three or more subjects, thus attempting 
matriculation exemption, are listed. 


4 Passes: H. R. B. Rudd. 
3 Passes: J. N. Anderson, L. L. Ashley, C. de V. Dreyer, M. I. Ellis, R. K. Finlayson, 
P. N. Hodkinson, D. C. E. Moller, M. D. Molver, G. W. Mulders, C. A. 


Robertson, G. K. Templeton, R. F. Ward, G. S. Wasserman, T. J. B. White, 
R. J. Whitney, W. P. G. Williams. 


2 Passes: C. A. de Vos, Q. L. Hodson-Steck, C. D. Kenny, C. N. Mackay, R. R. 
Mackay, M. Mulder, C P. Ranson, M. J. Renahan, O. Salmon, M. R. 
Yesner. 


1 Pass: A. R. Beckett, J. V. Hadrys, N. G. Mackay. 


We) 


Citations, 1974 


FIRST TERM OF 1974: 


In Music 

G. M. MILTON and A. SALMON for winning Honours Awards in the 
Instrumental Section of the Eisteddfod; and H. R. B. RUDD for 
winning two Honours Awards in the same section. 

In Natural History 

G. S. A. RASMUSSEN for his contribution in organising and developing 
the Snake Pit, and for an outstanding demonstration at Founders 
Weekend. 

Chapel 

I. D. MANSON for his service as Chapel Prefect, and F. D. THRESHIE 
for his help in organising the Servers at Communion Services. 

T. B. J. WHITE for his efficient work in charge of the cinema projector, in 
showing both Saturday films and Class and Society films. 

In Dramatics 


G. D. CAMERON, G. C. L. FLEMING, J. V. GASSON, D. A. REELER 
and W. H. C. RUSSELL for their successful production of House 
Plays. 


R. A. BROOKS, C. A. DE VOS, M. R. NUNN and D. C. SHIRLEY 
for their work backstage in these same productions. 


SECOND TERM OF 1974: 
J. S. SPARKS for his hard work and efficiency in organising speakers and 
excursions for the Geographical Society over the last two terms. 


C. CRESSWELL for his hard work in the Snake Section of the Natural 
History Society. 


THIRD TERM OF 1974: 


G. C. L. FLEMING for his work as Secretary of the English Society. 

P. V. C. SMITH for efficient and reliable service in the Library. 

D. C. SHIRLEY for his services to the Printing Club. 

F. D. THRESHIE for efficient and reliable service to the Chapel. 

N. D. HILL and J. L. SEYMOUR-SMITH for services to the Rifle Club. 
J. S. SPARKS for his editorial work in the production of “Peregrine”. 
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Holy Communion 


The late H. Balfour Dugmore, C.B.E. 


OBITUARY 
H. B. J. DUGMORE 


Falcon has lost one of its oldest friends and wisest counsellors in the 
death last October of Herbert Balfour John Dugmore. Indeed, it is 
difficult to estimate how much the School owes to him in terms of both 
material and spiritual development. 


Baffie Dugmore was in every sense a distinguished Rhodesian. He 
was born in Bulawayo and educated at Milton School, from where he went 
on a Beit Scholarship to Rhodes University. There he read Economics, 
and after graduating went up to New College, Oxford, as a Rhodes Scholar. 
He was an outstanding games player — a Currie Cup cricketer, an Oxford 
Golf Blue and Rhodesian Golf Champion. He also had a distinguished 
war record, serving in Abyssinia with the Armoured Car Regiment and 
later with the Special Service Unit operating behind enemy lines with the 
Partisans in Yugoslavia. 


After coming down from Oxford he joined the Civil Service, but in 
1935 he accepted an appointment with African Associated Mines, becoming 
a Director in 1951 and Chairman in 1965. He was the first Chairman oi 
the Board of Governors of Falcon; a member of the Rhodes Scholarship 
Selection Board; Chairman of the National Museum of Rhodesia; a 
Director of the Standard Bank, and a member of many other important 
bodies. In the New Year’s Honours List of 1965 he was awarded the 
C.B.E. for outstanding services to his country. 


Many who knew him would be surprised by the long list of his 
distinctions, because before all else Baffie was an unassuming and modest 
man, and his life-style was totally unpretentious — so much so that one 
forgot how very influential he was and too often under-estimated how much 
good he achieved because he worked behind the scenes and shunned the 
limelight. One recalls his love of Oxford; his pleasure in birds and wild 
animals; his puckish sense of humour; the sudden, penetrating remark 
which was all the more delightful because it was unexpected; and, perhaps 
above all, his deep interest in young people. All these qualities, together 
with his wisdom and generosity, we shall miss very much; and we would 
extend our deepest sympathy to his wife Mollie, to his daughter Felicity, 
and to his son Peter, himself a founder member of Falcon. 
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OBITUARY 
DR. T. P. FIELDEN 


Not long after last year’s article on “Uncle Tommy” appeared, we 
were sad to see the following in “The Times” obituary column: 


Mr. Thomas Perceval Fielden died on Sunday at the age of 90. His 
death brings to an end a long career in musical education carried on in two 
departments of the art, pianism and the directorship of music in public 
schools. He served in succession Hurstpierpoint College (1903-8), Fettes 
(1908-12), and Charterhouse (1928-47) as director. For a few years he 
was principal piano teacher at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and from 
1921 to 1952 was Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music. 
He marked his retirement from his institutional appointments by becoming 
Principal of the Rhodesian Academy of Music at Bulawayo in 1952, where 
he remained until 1958. After that he continued to examine for the 
Associated Board, which he had already served by tours of Australia and 
South Africa. It was his practice while on these tours to give piano recitals. 


Mr. Fielden was born at Chichester on November 24, 1883. He was 
educated at the Prebendal School, won a scholarship for composition at the 
Royal College of Music in 1902, and three years later the organ scholarship 
at Jesus College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. and B.Mus. He then 
went for concentrated piano study to Berlin and subsequently put it to use 
in recitals in Germany, Paris and London, and in books devoted to 
advanced piano technique, notably “The Science of Pianoforte Technique” 
(1927) and ‘Music and Character” (1929). 


He was a man of great vigour and enthusiasm, had a wide general 
experience of music and a specialist’s expertise in all matters connected 
with the piano. 


He served in the Royal Field Artillery in the First World War and in 
the Second World War held a commission in the R.N.V.R. 


He was twice married. 


Chapel Noies 


Almost halfway through the first term a team from Africa Enterprise 
in South Africa conducted a mission for us. There had been several 
unsuccessful attempts to hold a mission in previous years, but it seemed 
that God closed several small doors only to open a large one. There were 
four men in the team — Michael Cassidy and Chris Smith were responsible 
for all the meetings, with Vic Pearce and Peter Twycross assisting them. 
The talks by Michael Cassidy were clear and relevant and all the voluntary 
services were well attended, with approximately 75% of the school at one 
or two and 50% at most of the rest. We are very grateful to the Africa 
Enterprise team for coming and hope that they will be with us again in the 
not too distant future. 
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We are very grateful to those who have been our visiting preachers 
during the year and appreciate their willingness to come so far out. 


First Term — 
The Bishop. 


Second Term — 
Mrs. Burrell, Rev. N. Scott, Rev. D. Bannerman, Rev. C. Ross, 
Rev. O. Weger. 


Third Term — 
Rev. M. Albertyn, The Hon. Mr. Justice W. H. G. Newham, The 
Dean of Bulawayo. 


We would also like to thank Rev. I. Winterburn and Rev. J. Fuller 
for being so willing to come over from St. Stephen’s to conduct communion 
services for us, in spite of the fact that so few boys attend. There is room 
for some concern over attendances at these services when compared with 
the number of boys who have been confirmed both here and before they 
arrive. Rev. John Stott, in the introduction to his book “Your Confirma- 
tion”, says: “Stated bluntly, the candidate declares in the service that he is 
now a real Christian, personally committed to the Lord Jesus Christ”. He 
continues later —‘‘Thus confirmed, you are also a full member of the 
Church of England, ready to receive the privileges and assume the responsi- 
bilities of full church membership”. When we realise that in some measure 
the communion service is central to our Christianity we need to question 
why so few boys attend. 


The following boys were confirmed this year — 

William Davis, Stephen Morton, Andrew Steyn, Stephen Poles, Barry 
Thurlow, Duncan McAulay, Richard Sinek, Bruce Skinner, David Giles, 
Ivan Sly, Guy MacGregor, Michael Mash, Philip Nicolle, Richard Killick, 
Grant Cooke, Barry Longhurst, Ivan Stubbs, Jeremy Borg, Geoffrey Butler, 
Ross Milne, Michael Nicholson, Patrick Reynolds, Richard Pedder, Stewart 
McQuade, Colin Mostert, Patrick Kime, Rodney Blevin, Neil Rogers, Alan 
Collier, Terence Boyce. 


Voluntary midweek services were held on Wednesday evenings and 
during the year we were grateful to the following speakers for taking 
services: Mr. L. S. Rainey, Mr. P. Twycross, Rev. J. Millns, Mr. B. 
Auditoire, and one of our old boys, I. Corbridge. 


Charities supported during the year were: Barham Green Children’s 
Home, Bulawayo Society for the Adult Blind, and Terrorist Victims’ Relief 
Fund. 


@ We commend this advice to all Old Boys; to all members of this 
school, and to all who may read these words: 


“Be of good cheer. Go forth into the world in peace. Honour all 
men. Render unto no man evil for evil. Love and serve your Lord’. 
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Musie Notes 


Early in the year the school was entertained by the Founders High 
School Band and by the Dennis Batten Quartet. Both concerts were 
attended by appreciative audiences. No tenors or basses remained from 
the 1973 School Choir and it took longer than usual to find new members. 
Once found, however, they proved to be a very capable team and, as 
none are leaving, we should have a strong choir for 1975. 

No new boys at all, of some seventy odd, were music pupils, and 
so the Director of Music set about recruiting any who appeared to have 
an interest in the subject. Though a handful did start on piano, violin 
and trumpet it was apparent that other school activities were more 
attractive than working at music. There is a limit to the amount of 
coercion one can exercise on a teenage boy when it comes to music and 
all the beginners lost interest, except the double bass student who, regret- 
tably, had to leave at the end of the second term. Let us hope that next 
year there will be more new boys who have had some instruction in play- 
ing musical instruments. 

During the second term a new and original “musical” was produced 
entitled “Oh What a Frazzle’. The orchestra consisted of fifteen boys 
and provided the music for eight songs. There being no orchestra pit 
in the hall, and with such a preponderance of brass and woodwind 
instruments, it was decided to position the orchestra in the wings. By 
doing this the singing blended quite well with the music. The accoustics 
in the hall are a major problem when it comes to putting on a musical 
production. The orchestra was conducted by H. Rudd. D. Toes and 
M. Andrews took the leading roles, the former as an American tourist and 
the latter as a croupier. The story concerned a party of tourists on a 
week-end holiday at the Victoria Falls, and the show was taken into 
Bulawayo for one night at the request of the Rhodesian Society of Music 
Teachers. 

The School Orchestra performed creditably at the annual High 
School Bands’ Festival in August and played three items from “Oh 
What a Frazzle’. A concert was held in the Music School at the end 
of the second term, just before the annual music examinations. 

. Rudd (Flute) — Grade VIII Distinction 
. Jackson (Trumpet) — Grade VI Pass 

. Jackson (Violin) — Grade V Merit 

. Salmon (Clarinet) — Grade V Pass 

. Sinek (Clarinet) — Grade V Pass 

Judd (Piano) — Grade V Pass 

. Judd (Theory) — Grade V Pass 

. Milton (Flute) — Grade IV Pass 

. Salmon (Flute) — Grade IV Pass 

. Cox (Piano) — Grade IV Pass 

J. Sanders (Trumpet) — Grade III Pass 

R. Brown (Violin) — Grade II Merit 

M. Robinson (Cello) — Grade I Distinction 


rrazznodst 
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“ Sounds and sweet airs. that give delieht and hurt net” 


“A little learning is a dang’rous thing; 
Drink deep, .. .” 


In the third term the Inter-House Singing Competition was held and 
is dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 


On November 22nd the choir sang two carols at the Essexvale Carol 
Service. The College Carol Service took place two days later, and after- 
wards a choir party was held in the Music School. Large quantities of 
Coca-Cola and sausage rolls were consumed to the strains of the 
melodious voice of D. Toes accompanied by A. Ward on the guitar. 


Henry Rudd is to be congratulated on his appointment as second 
flautist in the Bulawayo Philharmonic Orchestra for the 1975 season. 


PJ, 


1974 Inter-House Singing Competition 


During the introductions, Mr. Creswell said he wished to thank all who 
were involved with the competition. Particular mention was made of Mrs. 
Antoniadis, well known throughout Rhodesian music circles, who had taken 
the trouble to visit Falcon in order to adjudicate, and of the boys who had 
rehearsed unceasingly (for some it was to be their fifth performance that 
day). Last, but by no means least, thanks were extended to the staff who, 
frequently not maestros themselves, had devoted many laboured hours to 
the coaching of the groups. 


“The Beggar's Opera’ provided the compulsory song — “Youth’s the 
Season Made for Joys.’ This was a particularly difficult piece, but as Mrs. 
Antoniadis said, by aiming high a good standard of entertainment was 
enjoyed by all who had attended the evening. 


The adjudicator had the following general comments to make about 
the set piece: The top G line gave all groups great difficulty, as she knew 
it would; although George Grey gave a very creditable rendering. While 
the tenors usually performed well, the alto lines frequently had her worried. 
Poorest by far, and somewhat surprising in view of the nature of 
this school, were the weak bass lines which, if not too soft, were lost alto- 
gether. 


A Staff room lottery resulted in Oates taking the stage first, with Mrs. 
Creswell holding the baton for the “part” song, while Robinson gave 
piano accompaniment for the “unison” song: “Oh ’Twas in the Broad 
Atlantic.” This was a little slow initially, but the soloists, Andrews and 
Waller, gave the piece character, being well applauded by their colleagues. 
Inter-House functions at Falcon are characterised by their partisan support, 
which at times is quite likely to put the active participants a little off-stroke. 

George Grey, under the vigorous control of Mrs. Hayes, gave an 
expressive rendering of the set piece, although diction could have been 
clearer. The option was tastefully performed with Wasserman accompany- 
ing “If I were a Carpenter” on the guitar, and it is a pity the second verse 
was marred by word-stumbling. 
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Founders’ set piece was rather monotonous, and although somewhat 
off-key with their “Sing a Song,” Mr. Adlard and Mr. Armstrong managed 
to coax forth a good sense of rhythm and timing. Occasional trumpet calls 
from off-stage provided an interesting variation, a point which drew com- 
ment from the adjudicator who complimented the initiative shown here, 
and again in the Tredgold and Hervey groups. 


Mr. Creswell managed to elicit from Tredgold the correct rhythm for 
the set piece, which would have benefited had the basses blended more 
harmoniously. Under Rudd’s direction “The Boxer’ captivated audience 
attention, with the use of pairs plus Duguid-Aitken’s short finale giving 
the piece that extra interest. 


The competition was brought to a close with Hervey’s rendering of 
“Aquarius” — the hit of the evening. Jamieson told the story well, the 
group as a whole kept good time, and Hawkshaw on the drums added 
power to the song. Mrs. McQuade and Mr. Dakin can justifiably join the 
group in being the proud winners of the cup for the fourth consecutive 
year. More attention to the group arrangement for the set piece and a 
strengthening, of bass lines would have resulted in a higher mark. 


The final points position was Hervey first with 170; followed by George 
Grey and Tredgold with 165 and 159 respectively; while Oates and 
Founders scored 142 and 130, out of a possible 200. 


In her closing remarks, Mrs. Antoniadis emphasised the need to bring 
out the melody of the song, and for the singers to ensure that parts were 
not lost due to the relevant keys not using sufficient volume or through poor 
diction. 


Art Notes 


A few changes in organisation have affected the department recently. 
The new “O” level examination, with its broader approach to the subject 
and its insistence on course work has posed some problems for the 
cramming type of candidate who is hunting for another pass at all costs. 
On the other hand, it offers far more scope to the thoughtful and sincere 
artist. 


Encouragement and guidance have increased with the inclusion of most 
of the Third Form in the timetable. 


The Librarian has been very keen to exhibit works and has provided 
a useful central place in which selected works may be hung. It is to be 
hoped that this will be the forerunner of a permanent gallery to be included 
in future building plans. 


Application has been made for group membership of The Friends of 
the National Gallery and, if the College is accepted, this should prove most 
beneficial to all those connected with the subject. 

A.A.T. 
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Drama Notes 
The Silver Box 


Three days before opening night it was debatable whether Founders’ 
play would be staged at all. Four of the cast were in the San — Mackay, 
Jackson, Hamilton and Ranson. While their recovery in time was in doubt, 
Mackay’s twin, Neill, offered to take over the part of the Magistrate, so 
that Fleming could step into Russell’s role of the unemployed groom. By 
this manoeuvre, of course, it was hoped to fox the audience as to which twin 
was actually on the stage. However, in the event, two of the cast were 
restored to us, leaving only the roles of the Butler and an Unknown Lady 
to be filled. Shenton very ably volunteered for the former, while Bollen 
unbelievably became a long-haired blonde flapper exactly eight hours 
before the opening of the curtain. 


Strange as it may seem, all this added to the fun of the rehearsals, 
especially when it came to fitting the costumes on to the new incumbents. 
We were lucky not to have to replace Toes, as the ample dress he was to 
wear in the third scene had been borrowed from the Convent High School 
and it would have been a pity to take in tucks for someone else or replace 
it with something less opulent. 


In a House play it would be invidious to single out any one person 
for special praise. The whole cast gave of their very best especially those 
members who either had to learn two parts or re-learn their own in a hurry, 
and the zeal of the horde of small boys backstage had to be seen to 
be believed. 


Our thanks go to Mesdames Taylor and Creswell and to Mr. Taylor 
for undertaking the make-up, and to Mrs. Smythe for assisting behind the 
scenes. We are also grateful to members of staff and parents for the loan 
of clothing and props, from the Headmaster’s elegant tails to Mrs. Lane’s 
little red purse... 


If the reaction of the audience was any criterion, the play was 
a success. Mr. Stakesby-Lewis certainly enjoyed it, and so did I. 


J.A. 

CAST, in order of appearance: 
JACK BARTHWICK — the son of the house. Halsted, C. E. 
JONES — an unemployed groom ...0 oo. Mackay, R. R. 
WHEELER — parlour-maid 0.0.0 000 oe oes Stanton, C. R. E. 
MRS. JONES — charwomatn 0.0.0 oc. eos Danckwerts, P. H. 
MARLOWE -—= Dube nx) Sok. aan Hae 7 mes Shenton, L. 
JOHN BARTHWIGR, Mik. tn aa ase a Ward, R. F. 
MRS. BARTHWICK — his wife 0.00 000 Toes, D. T. 
UNKNOWINUIGADY Cl tie oon te Ga ee Bollen, A. F. 
MRS. SEDDON — a landlady o. 0 . om Mostert, C. P. O. van R. 


SNOW — @ detective ..0. occ cece ses sss sts Hill, N. D. 
POLIGE. GCONSEABDE: san ae. con ae ee. Taylor, M. J. 
FROPER 2 1QWVEP cee ase ese sm nant ase Ellis, M. I. 


MAGISTRATE cose sons 


a Fleming, G. C. L. 
MAGISTRATE’S CLERK 


shed MacGregor, W. J. 


COURTRUSHER |) went eo ah a, Make Ranson, C. P. 
RELEEVING QRPIGER i. ce weds tha ats Templeton, G. K. 
LIVENS — an unemployed man woo coon Wesner, M.. R. 
SMALL BOYS — Livens’s children... ...... Rooney, A. C. 
Jones, D. A. 


Producer: Mr. W. E. Adlard 
Co-Producer: Fleming, G. C. L. 


The Inter-House One Act Play Festival 


A full evening’s entertainmé#t was provided on the 8th of April by 
the contestants. On these occasions, stubborn scenery, glimpsed bare- 
footed stagehands, lost cues and fluffed lines all add to the fun. This time, 
however, the earnest enthusiasm of all was particularly evident, and real 
theatre was seen to emerge on several occasions, 


Mr. A. Goodburn, a housemaster at St. Stephen’s, who has had 
considerable experience in dramatics, kindly agreed to adjudicate. The 
two outstanding plays were “The Forest of Happy Dreams,” put on by 
Oates, and “Brother Sun,” performed by Founders. In the other plays 
there were some notable performances, but these only seemed to underline 
the faults of the others. In. the two plays mentioned, the striking sets, 
costumes, movements and timing galvanised even the Falcon audience into 
rapt attention, and at the final curtains appreciation was expressed spon- 
taneously well above the level of partisan support. 


If this excellent institution is to continue, involving as it does so many 
keen artistes, artists and technicians, drastic improvements must be made 
on two fronts. Firstly, the scenery store needs new canvas and timber after 
five years of cannibalism and ingenious adaptation, and the lighting is due 
for a thorough overhaul. Both of these departments should be under a 
permanent and strict control. Secondly, the behaviour of audiences must 
improve. The acoustics of the hall do not allow for fidgeting and muttering 
play-goers. The trend in theatre is towards more audience participation, 
not opposition. 


It was difficult to choose between the two plays mentioned, but Mr. 
Goodburn favoured the Play by Oates by a very narrow margin. 
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House Notes 
Founders House 
Housemaster: W. E. ADLARD, Esq. 
House Tutor: G. ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
Head of House: M. D. FORDER 


Prefects: J. K. SpURWAy, D. G. HOLDEN, A. J. SPEARING 
R. R. Mackay 


Though still marginally the largest House, the number of boys in 
Founders, at 72, was the smallest since 1963, with the deficiencies, oddly 
enough, at the two extremes — in the First Form and the Upper Sixth. 
In consequence it was possible to allocate studies as prep rooms to the 
Fourth Form on a basis of four boys to a study — a decided improvement 
on the usually overcrowded senior prep room. The smaller numbers also 
made it possible to manage the House with a total of five prefects. 


Altogether it was a fairly satisfactory year. Academically, most boys 
achieved what was expected of them, and several gained very pleasing 
results in the public examinations. Once again it was gratifying to note 
how well the seniors, on the whole, applied themselves. 


In sport and athletics we were very well represented in all school teams 
and performed creditably in the inter-House competitions, winning junior 
hockey, senior cricket and tennis. The enthusiasm and energy of the 
juniors hold a good deal of promise for the future. 


The House was also very active in dramatics during the year. In the 
first term an excellent presentation of “Brother Sun”, produced by G. 
Fleming and staged entirely by the boys, was judged a very close second 
to Oates in the inter-House competition. In the third term a three-act play, 
Galsworthy’s “Silver Box”, produced by the Housemaster, was performed 
in the thick of a “flu” epidemic. Our enthusiastic efforts in the singing 
competition a fortnight later were not rewarded with the same success. As 
usual, the House took a keen interest in debating throughout the year, but 
lost the Gordon Cup by a narrow margin — once again to Oates. 


In conclusion, may I say how much Mrs. Adlard and I have enjoyed 
our close association with the House. It has been a most rewarding experi- 
ence and we would like to thank all the boys who have made it so, and to 
offer to Mr. and Mis. Lane, Mr. Armstrong and Founders our best wishes 
for the future. 


W.E.A. 
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George Grey 
Housemaster: E. J. MARAIS 
Head of House: L. WASSERMAN 


Prefects: G. CAMERON, C. DE Vos, P. METHVEN, H. VAN BEUNINGEN, 
R. GRAHAM 


It is a truism that a house is often judged upon its material success — 
by this standard George Grey has had an excellent year, our highlights 
being the winning, of the Inter-House athletics and the swimming gala. 
However, even more important was our winning of the Standards Cups in 
both sports. Standards are a reflection on the whole house, as they involve 
everyone and are the best credit to the determination and spirit within a 
house. In spite of our material achievements this year, the house would 
still have been a good one, simply because of all the ingredients which con- 
stitute a working unit are present in George Grey. 


There is a tremendous spirit of comradeship evident, and this, coupled 
with the determination to do well, has ensured the house of success. This 
atmosphere may or may not have been infused by a few individuals, but 
the fact remains that the house is a cohesive body. ‘This spirit has best 
been reflected in the general attitude to work — the approach of most 
house members towards this less pleasant aspect of school life has been 
pleasing. 


The house can largely attribute its prowess to the balance which has 
been achieved this year. The house has many gifted sportsmen, but more 
keen ones, and this has ensured our success in this field. Organisation has 
perhaps been our outstanding feature in the sports field, and the credit 
should go to the House Captains, who spent hours arranging and coaching 
teams, and who ensured the punctuality of house members at sporting 
fixtures. 


Our congratulations go to those members of the house who won 
individual trophies, and to Mr. Lane, our House Tutor, who has been 
appointed Housemaster of Founders for the year 1975. Finally, we wish 
the house all the best and hope that the coming years will be as rewarding 
as this one. 


G.D.C. 
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Oates House 
Housemaster (Terms 1 and 2): M. S. WooLLey, Esq. 
Housemaster (Term 3): G. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Head of House: I. D. MANSON 


Prefects: J. SPARKS, M. VAN ZYL, J. GASSON, G. NoWAK 


The House had an intake of 18 new boys at the beginning of the year, 
three of these coming in at Form III. In certain spheres the year was a 
successful one but in others things were not so happy. There was a distinct 
lack of house spirit amongst a large number of the seniors. In future years 
those who go into bed-sitters must make every effort to involve themselves 
in the activities of the House. 


Oates did not shine on the sports field and this is shown by the definite 
lack of cups in the cup cabinet. However, the junior cricket XI won the 
cricket cup, and the House did well to come second in the Inter-House 
Swimming Gala — much of this was due to a fine all-round effort from the 
U13, U14 and U15 groups. 


On the other hand, Oates did very well in the academic and cultural 
fields. In the first term we won the Inter-House Play Competition. Much 
of this success can be attributed to the hard work of J. Gasson, M. Andrews, 
R. Brooks and a number of others. The academic challenge team was 
again victorious and as a result “The Owl” returned to its well-worn perch 
in the Senior Common Room. The Novices’ Challenge team also established 
its supremacy, which indicates that “The Owl’ may stay in Oates for some 
time to come. Thanks to some convincing debating by such members as 
J. Sparks, J. Gasson and N. Stansbury, the Gordon Cup returned to Oates 
after a year in Hervey. 


Members of Oates were prominent amongst prize-winners on Speech 
Day. J. Sparks, N. Stansbury, B. Thal and N. Bewes all won a number of 
subject prizes, while I. Manson won the Governors’ Cup, G. Milton won 
the Woodall Cup for Art, and M. Andrews deservedly won the Agg- 
Manning Cup for Speech and Drama. 


There is a tremendous amount of potential in Oates and 1975 could be 
a good year if the senior section of the House pulls its weight. 


I.D.M. 
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Hervey House 


Housemaster: J. D. M. Dakin, Esq. 
House Tutor: P. V. A. PHILies, Esa. 
Head of House: 8. N. R. GRay 


Prefects: A. Ross (College Prefect), J. BENADRETTI, C. CRESSWELL, 
P. FILER 


The most significant event of the year for Hervey was undoubtedly 
the opening of the new Study Block and the consequent improvement in 
living conditions for the House. Not only did the study block create a 
luxurious haven for members of the Sixth Form, but it also relieved the 
pressure on the dormitories, which have often been uncomfortably crowded 
in the past. The innovation of a Prefects’ Common Room has been a great 
success. Until now, any gathering of the prefects, whether on House 
matters or purely socially, has had to be held in the study of the long- 
suffering Head of House. 


It is still too early to say how the public examination candidates have 
done in the November examinations, but the improved study facilities, by 
which every member of Form IV and above had a proper study, certainly 
seemed to be conducive to a greater output of work. The general pattern 
of mark-orders made it plain that the juniors, too, were pulling their weight 
in the classroom. 


This was a thin year for Hervey in inter-house sport; our seemingly 
permanent grip on the Athletics Shield was broken — deservedly — by a 
very talented and determined George Grey team. Our only success was in 
the Senior Hockey, which we won for the seventh successive time. The 
Senior Cricket and Junior Rugby teams were both spirited but unsuccessful 
finalists. In all, there wasn’t very much to sing about — which made it all 
the more surprising that we won the House Choir competition yet again! 


A major handicap for the House this year has been the unusually small 
number of seniors; the prefects have given a good lead, but much of the 
tone of the House is taken from the seniors as a whole, and there have just 
not been enough of them to make much impact. Fortunately, there is a 
large and talented group moving into the Sixth Form in 1975, and they will 
have an important part to play in shaping the life of the House. 


S.N.R.G. 
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“New things are made familiar, and familiar things are 
made new” 


“ How art thou fallen from heaven, ... ?” 
(Two old boys dropped in for tea on Main Field during 


Tredgold House 


Housemaster: F. R. G. REED, Esa. 
Head of House: M. G. BONTHRONE 


Prefects: S. P. CORNELIUS, L. K. ForssMan, R. J. Kime, W. H. C. RUSSELL 


At the beginning of the year we welcomed Mr. Reed, who succeeded 
Mr. Richardson, and he soon proved a very conscientious and energetic 
housemaster. 


At last the house has had its much-needed face-lift, even though during 
the year it looked worse than before. The two new senior dormitories were 
finished in time for the third term and the rest of the house should be ready 
in the first term in 1975. 


As usual, a large part of the report consists of a list of achievements. 
Academically, it was quite a good year, with quite a lot of good external 
examination results being obtained by members of the House. We did not 
do very well in the Academic Challenge, novices or debating, but the House 
always acquitted itself well. 


For sport it has been a good year, and I think the highlight was the 
winning of ail four cross-country cups. G. Cornelius must be congratulated 
on winning the junior individual cup. Once again we won the road relay. 
On Sports Day Tredgold gave a very good account of itself in coming third, 
only five points behind Hervey, who put us into third place by winning the 
last relay of the day. The tug-of-war team came second to a strong George 
Grey team in the final pull-off. 


E. ffrench-Constant did very well in winning the individual shooting 
cup, and the whole shooting team did well to win the team cup. 


C. J. Tayelor, the head of school, proved a very able Ist XI hockey 
captain and he also captained the Matabeleland Schools’ Hockey Team. 


On behalf of the leavers, I should like to wish the House all the best 
in the future. 


M.G.B. 
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Clubs and Societies 


Mylne Society 


President: E. J. Marais, Esq. Chairman: I. D. MANSON 
Secretary: A. ROSS 
Committee Members: C. HYNES, C. TAYELOR 


The object of the Mylne Society is to: 

(1.) Promote discussion; 

(2.) Encourage a wide breadth of interest. 

Idealistically these aims can be achieved by complete freedom of 
speech within the Society and by the choice of as broad a range of topics 
as possible. 

Society meetings may take the form of debates, play-readings or 
listening to members’ choice of music. In all cases the committee attempts 
to promote as much discussion as possible. ; ; 

This year the Society has not realised the potential that it was capable 
of because although the customary initiation, hat and balloon debates were 
held, there was little variety in the choice of discussion topics. In addition, 
a number of members were not prepared to contribute as much as they 
could have done. 

Nevertheless, the Society was reasonably successful and members 


from it. 
benefited from 1 B.B. & J.V.G. 


Geographical Society 


President: Mr. G. MACDONALD Chairman: C. TAYELOR 
Secretary: J. SPARKS 
Committee Members: R. WARD, G. MULDERS 


In its first full year of operation, the Geographical Society can claim 
to have met with great success. During the year several visiting speakers 
came out to Falcon, including Mr. Locke on the Geology of the Matopos: 
Mr. Archer, who spoke to a joint meeting of the Geographical and Faraday 
Societies on Solar Energy; Mr. Horenz on Town-Planning, and Mr. Curtis 
on Maps and Mapping in Rhodesia. The outings of the Society proved 
popular and successful. We went to the Worringham Wineries (needless 
to say, much enjoyed by all), the Brewery (what a disappointment), and the 
Aisleby Sewerage Works. By far the most successful venture was the visit 
to the Chronicle Works, where the Society was shown the intricacies of 
printing a modern newspaper. The Society held nine meetings during 1974. 

The best of luck to the Society next year, under the management of J. 


Seymour-Smith and G. Fleming. ie 
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English Society 


1974 for the English Society has been a quiet but fairly productive 
year. We have had author and book, actor and film, theatre, music and 
discussion and, all in all, the subject matter (which probably matters most) 
has been a broad cross-section of the English sphere. 


The year opened with “The Skin of our Teeth” — a play by Thornton 
Wilder. It was well performed by the University Players, who managed to 
portray the theme clearly: “The world goes round and round and round” 
— very symbolic of man’s existence. 


Other visits to the Bulawayo Theatre included a typically adventurous 
production by Mary Morgan-Davies of “The Royal Hunt of the Sun,” and 
the Bulawayo Theatre’s A.R.T.S. Drama Festival entry “Our Town”, which 
the well-known adjudicator from the U.S.A., Lou Saterni, later placed third 
in the finals held in Salisbury. 


_ The few speakers that there were throughout the year all gave most 
interesting talks — even though two out of the three were Falcon masters. 


Mr. Lane introduced us to the novelist Evelyn Waugh, with both 
serious and humorous examples from many of his books, with “Scoop” and 
“Decline and Fall” prominent. Mr. J. Dakin engrossed us with the dazzling 
decadent and doomed decade that was essentially the 1920’s and Scott 
Fitzgerald. This crazy, wasteful but symbolic life-style was well illustrated 
by examples from some of his books — particularly “The Beautiful and 
the Damned” and “The Great Gatsby”. Mrs. Mary Morgan-Davies very 
kindly came out and talked on drama in general, with examples from 
Godot’s works. We soon realised why she is one of the prominent person- 
alities in Bulawayo’s drama circles for, with her original interpretations of 
many plays one could well imagine how they came alight under her 
direction. 


A musical evening (including extracts from and discussions on “Stop 
the World I want to get off”, “Jesus Christ, Superstar” and “The Canterbury 
Tales”), arranged by Mr. R. Bircher and Mr. J. Dakin an excellent film 
on Shakespeare’s “As You Like It’; off-the-record excerpts prepared by 
Mr. J. Dakin on Henry IV (Part I); and a visit to Townsend School to 
discuss one of our A-Level Set Books — “A View from the Bridge” with 
our counterparts there, all constituted other meetings of the English Society. 


A worthwhile note for the future however, is that the more members 
there are in a young society the better. This year we’ve only had English 
students as such; it must be made known that the English Society is open 
to anyone in the Sixth Form, and it is only through the enthusiasm that is 
generated by those concerned that the society can function with any marked 
success — let’s see it grow both in membership and stature next year. 


Finally, our thanks go to Mr. Dakin, whose help has been invaluable 
in making the tri-weekly meetings of the society possible. 
GF. 
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Cosmos Club 


President: P. J. CRESWELL, Esq. 
Committee: C. J. TAYELOR, J. K. SpuRway, M. D. FORDER 


This year saw the Cosmos Society indulge in more activity than usual. 

At the first meeting of the year, Mr. Armstrong gave a very well illus- 
trated talk on the Okavango Swamps and some of his films were quite 
fantastic. The next meeting was addressed by Mr. P. Gibbs, whose 
subject was “Vocational Training for Africans”. His talk centred more 
on the population, employment and education of Africans, and his 
numerous statistics were quite thought-provoking. 

The Society was addressed at the beginning of the second term by Dr. 
Oliver Ransford, a well-known historian. Dr. Ransford is in the process 
of writing a detailed biography of David Livingstone, and his talk was 
about this famous man. For a complete variation the next meeting of the 
Society was addressed by Dr. Skinner, a consultant radiotherapist, who 
deals with many different forms of cancer. This was very interesting 
because of the great amount of research into this disease. 

During the third term, only one meeting was held, at which the guest 
speaker, Mr. Ashby, gave an interesting talk on the Seychelles. However. 
this term saw an innovation in the calendar of the Cosmos Society when a 
“Cosmos Social” was held. At this, girls from town were invited out by 
the members for a braai at the President’s house. This experiment was 
extremely successful, and I hope that it will continue as an annual event. 


M.F. 
The Militarists 


This newcomer to the societies scene consists of a group of, presently, 
members of the middle school who meet to share a common interest in 
military history. The group was formed in May, and it held meetings on 
most Friday evenings during the second and third terms — also, informally, 
on several Sunday mornings. For want of a permanent home for the 
Society, these meetings generally took place in a room made available in a 
staff flat. In addition, three film evenings were arranged. 

Members of the Society assembled and repaired various models; dis- 
played and commented on their own collections of assorted “impedimenta”’, 
or curled up in a corner to browse through a collection of magazines, which 
grew rapidly as most members seemed to have contributions to make to it. 

In 1975 we hope to obtain the use of a room in which to set up displays, 
show films and hold talks. As a start for the coming year we have ordered 
the B.B.C. “Time to Remember” series of films on the Great War of 1939- 
1945, and we propose to screen them (for all who are interested and who 
have the time to spare) at intervals during the first term. We also hope to 
bring an outside speaker or two to address the Society, and — if possible — 
to attend at least one meeting of the society of the same name and interests 
in Bulawayo. 
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Faraday Society 


President: Mr. DAVEY Secretary: D. A. COLLINGS 


During the year the Society embarked on two factory visits — the 
ever-popular Breweries and an interesting tour around the Bulawayo Elec- 
trical Supply Commission. 

In the first term, Mr. Archer, of the Goetz Observatory in Bulawayo, 
talked to a combined meeting of the Geographical and Faraday Societies 
on the advantages and disadvantages of utilising solar energy to ease the 
present energy crisis. He explained the technical difficulties behind such 
a venture and also the possible future environmental effects. In the second 
term, Dr. Baker, of the Nervous Disorders Hospital, gave a talk to the 
Society on “The Concept and Function of a Mental Hospital”. The 
evening terminated in a very interesting discussion on the function of the 
brain, the causes and effects of mental disorders, and the effect of various 
drugs on the nervous system during the treatment of mental disorders. 

During the course of the second term the Society attended two lectures 
in Bulawayo: one by Dr. Hanks on the “Population Explosion”, and the 
other by Dr. Hendrikz on “Personality, Nurture or Nature”, concerning the 
genetical and environmental effects on the individual’s personality. 

In the third term, the Society attended Mr. Wright’s lecture in Bula- 
wayo on “A Philosophy of Science”, and then to round off the year the 
Society held a films meeting. 

We would like to extend our gratitude to all those who contributed to 
the Society this year. 

D.A.C. 


Economics Society 


President: B. A. Rorr, Esa. 
Chairman: G. NOvAK 
Secretary: D. PITT 


The Society was started in the middle term and has already aroused 
a great deal of interest. The objects are to acquaint boys with various 
aspects of the commercial world and to this end, visiting speakers are 
invited in addition to internal meetings. 

Speakers who have so far been to us are: Mr. T. Williams, 
who spoke about the Rhodesian Stock Exchange; Mr. V. Hadrys, who 
spoke on the rolesof banking in commerce; Mr. C. Reed, who described 
the work and functions of the accountant, and Mr. R. J. Edwards, who 
spoke on insurance. 

In addition, the Society had a very interesting afternoon at Radar 
Metal Industries, touring the factories. 

We are extremely grateful to all the people concerned who have 
helped to give the Society such a good start. 
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Rifle Club 


President: MR. CRESWELL Secretary: N. HILi 
Committee Member: J. SEYMOUR-SMITH 


It is perhaps unfortunate that membership of this club can only number 
twenty, as a great many applications had to be turned down. 

However, the twenty chosen were from all forms of the school and 
through this a high standard of shooting developed. 

A number of competitions were held throughout the year against a 
team of Masters as well as against St. Stephen’s, who were soundly defeated. 
An Inter-House shooting competition was held as well, and was won by 
Tredgold for the second year in succession. The marksmanship trophy 
went to E. ffrench-Constant. 

On behalf of the Club I would like to thank Mr. Creswell and Mr. 
Taylor for exercising authority on the range for the weekly Club shoots, 
and the other members of the Club for their keenness. 

N.D.H. 


Bee Keeping Society 


President: F. R. G. REED Chairman: A. SPEARING 
Secretary: R. KEITH = Treasurer: H. DEPLEDGE-SMITH 


The Society was re-introduced at the beginning of the year and has 
never looked back. We now boast a new bee house and a very active 
membership. Gone are the days of rivalry and piracy that were rife before 
Mr. Reed took over as Chairman of the Society. The Society has been 
able to buy goods from the Honey Co-op at vastly reduced prices, using 
the Chairman’s membership, and this has helped to enlarge the present pool 
of equipment. Next year it is hoped that the Society enters shows and 
exhibits its waxes and honey, which will tend to improve standards. All 
in all it looks as if the Society is well on its feet again, and I hope that 
members will continue to be as enthusiastic as they have been this year. 


A.J.S.S. 
Printing Club 


Printers proudly consider themselves to be key craftsmen in the 
civilised world, but their task is not only to disseminate information but 
also to do so in a pleasing manner. The machines of printing firms, 
operated by skilled men, pour out vast quantities of text day and night. 
The spacing and presentation on the proofs present few problems to the 
professionals, whose standards are high. 2 

The Falcon printers have little or no experience, only a capacity for 
taking pains with their handsetting and a vigilant censor and advisor. 

In short, we have sacrificed quantity in favour of quality, text in favour 
of titling, and we aim to please the eye and inform at the same time, to the 
best of our ability, with the means available. 

A.A.T. 
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The Challenges 


Strictly speaking, these have no place in notes on “Societies” but they 
do involve both the Seniors and the Juniors of all five Houses and Old Boys 
may be interested to know that they continue to be held and that “The 
Owl” is still a keenly-contested Inter-House Trophy. 

In “Academic Challenge” the Senior team from each House competes 
against each of its four opponents in a series of ten “challenges” — for the 
fun of it and for “The Owl”. These challenges take place during the first 
and second terms. In the third term we offer ‘Novices’ Challenge”, in 
which Junior teams from all five Houses meet on five occasions in amicable 
rivalry. To date, the only trophy for “Novices’ Challenge” is a certain, 
small, china egg-cup which has never yet left Oates. 

The two members of staff who currently run the challenges would like 
to pay tribute to the many competitors, who often surprise with their 
answers and who always enter into the spirit of the competition whether 
they win or lose a round, and to the gentleman who brought this idea to 
Falcon and who made it work with very great success as long as he was on 
the staff, and to his successor who carried it on until his departure — when 
the present team undertook to continue to offer this “half-hour” of general 
interest and inter-House competition on “Society” evenings, between “Con- 
gregational Practice” and the Society meetings. 


“Challenge 1974” produced the following results: 
Novices — Won by Oates, who were hotly pursued by Founders, 
closely followed by George Grey. 

Academics — Oates 860; George Grey 710; Tredgold 565; Founders 
490; Hervey 320. 


The series demonstrated Oates’ determination, and ability, to retain 
the trophies — Tredgold-can prove that Oates does not have an unbeaten 
record — and this, the 1974 series, showed real promise that the 1975 series 
would be very keenly contested by all five Houses at both levels. 


Sailing Club 
Commodore: P. V. A. PHILLIPS, Esq. 


During the first and third terms the Club enjoyed regular sailing at 
the Matopos Dam. Unfortunately, during the second term we were 
hindered by other activities and foolishly wasted time awaiting a decision 
from the Town Council for permission to move to Upper Ncema Dam. 

Our fleet has not changed since last year, but junior boys wishing to 
join the Club should take advantage of the very reasonable offers of smaller 
boats being passed on by those progressing to something bigger. 

With the possibility of sailing on the Upper Ncema Dam and with 
some enthusiastic members moving into the senior half of the school, the 
Club has encouraging prospects for next year. 
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Model Aeroplane Club 


_ For the first two terms there was no real activity in the Club, but 
interest was revived in the third term, and the Club was completely re- 
organised. 

It is hoped that next year the Club, with a membership of 22, will 
build up and that interest will spread among boys. 

At present there are only a few boys who have any real experience, 
but there is a hard core who are very enthusiastic and who should quickly 
learn the skills of control-line flying. R.W 


“The Peregrine” 


Last year saw the hatching of “The Peregrine”, a literary magazine 
which set out to publish a selection of the best original writing produced in 
the school during the year. It was a worthwhile project which provided 
some very good reading, but Editors come and go, and with them literary 
tastes change, too. 

This year’s literary arbiters decided that they would retain the name, 
but return to the style and format of those now-extinct publications, “The 
Mine-Dump” and “The Bushtick Bulletin”. 

Three editions of “The Peregrine” were published, all in the third 
term, and it was encouraging to note the marked improvement in the stan- 
dard of each successive edition, coupled with an increased willingness on 
the part of the school as a whole to contribute material for publication. It 
is not easy to be topical without causing offence, to be witty without being 
hurtful, but the Editors became increasingly adept at achieving this tone. 
Certain articles were memorable — Burrell provided a travel guide to the 
medieval kingdom of Noclaf (try reversing the order there) where “You 
don’t need a passport or a visa — just a haircut”. Gasson’s poetry was 
often profound and always sincere, while Collings gave an amusing, if 
rather daunting, view of life on the Outward Bound course. 

Next year’s Editor has his own ideas on further development of “The 
Peregrine” along the lines that have been established this year: he sees the 
magazine providing a more direct and up-to-the-minute review and com- 
mentary on school activities, such as sporting fixtures and society meetings. 

However it may develop, one thing is certain: “The Peregrine” can 
only thrive as long as there are plenty of willing contributors who are pre- 
pared to put in a good deal of time and effort to produce material of a 
sufficiently high standard to catch the interest of the school as a whole. We 
hope that they will be in evidence in 1975. 

N.B.—The layout and presentation of “The Peregrine’ has been of 

a far higher standard than that of any of its predecessors, and 
this has been made possible by the very generous assistance 
of Mrs. Bridget Philips, who typed all the stencils. We are 
most grateful to her for doing so much for the Magazine. 

Editors, 1974: J. Sparks, S. Gray, J. Gasson. 

Editor, 1975: H. Rudd. 
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Rugby 


There is no doubt that the Cape Town tour proved to be the key to 
the Ist XV’s success. The hard lesson of five lost matches did not go 
unlearnt. Moreover, the team had taken shape before the Rhodesian 
season began and, as a consequence, it was not, as so often is the case, an 
experimental team which took the field in the first match. 

Throughout the following weeks Falcon outplayed their opponents 
with a combination of skill and spirit which was only matched once by 
Gifford. We also welcomed Plumstead, who had defeated us comfortably 
in Cape Town and turned the tables on them. That proved to be a welcome 
revenge for all those who toiled against the odds in South Africa. Bon- 
throne, as captain, was outstanding; it is perhaps a measure of his leader- 
ship and ability that the only match to be lost was when he was playing for 
Rhodesia. Yet the team was not one of individuals, rather an efficient 
unit. The tight forwards ensured good ball from set pieces, whilst the loose 
forwards marauded extremely successfully. Burrell proved to be a pro- 
mising attacking scrum-half, ably supported by Renahan, Gray, White and 
Webster. With several players returning next year, Falcon should be able 
to look forward to another good season. 

The 2nd XV had an unbeaten record which they earned and enjoyed. 
The remainder of the open group put up some very creditable performances 
against much larger schools, and the U/14s showed that there is a wealth 
of talent amongst their number. 

It was a very successful season for the school, marred only by a lack 
of talented kickers. 

Our appreciation and thanks are extended to all the referees, particu- 
larly to the Matabeleland Board referees who came out to control our home 
matches and whose company we greatly enjoyed. 

M.S.W. 


1974 Rugby Tour to Cape Town 


There is always something about a train journey: it possesses qualities 
which escape the car and the aeroplane. Perhaps it is the freedom, the 
leisure, the positive indolence. By the time we reached Cape Town, how- 
ever, our capacities for lounging and loafing had been over-indulged and 
it was with both pleasure and relief that we tumbled out on to the platform. 

Our first hosts were S.A.C.S. They met us, shepherded us, and doled 
us out to various willing parents, and in the case of the staff, established 
us in Randall’s Hotel — a haunt of happy, if clouded, memory for many 
students. The first afternoon in Cape Town was naturally spent in 
practice and preparation for the next day’s match. At first the heavier 
atmosphere at sea-level proved to be worrisome, particularly for the 
kickers; but this was only temporary. Consequently we went into the 
game confident of not disgracing ourselves. 
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It was a fine day, with only a little breeze off the sea. The first half 
of the match was even, with Falcon having the upper hand towards the end. 
Score 3-3. The sages on the touch-line all felt that Falcon would win com- 
fortably. The sages were wrong. A combination of travel-exhaustion, 
sea-level and a few blunders allowed S.A.C.S. to score two tries and put 
over another penalty kick. Final score, 14-3 to S.A.C.S. 


A little disappointing, but revealing. The Falcon defence had been 
brilliant, but the backs were ineffective. The front row, however, proved 
to be the greatest success — Bone, an untried, ex-flank, ex-everything else, 
proved a more than adequate hooker, whilst Nowak, to everyone’s amaze- 
ment (but not to his!) was universally acclaimed man-of-the-match for out- 
standing work as a prop. Despite losing — a state we were to become 
more than used to — our stay at S.A.C.S. was extremely rewarding. There 
was no doubt in our minds that the S.A.C.S. staff and hosts were the best 
we met. It was not just a question of hospitality — this we had lavished 
upon us everywhere — it was genuine friendliness and interest in us all as 
individuals, not merely as visitors from Rhodesia, which caused a lasting 
impression. We offer our thanks to the Headmaster, to Mr. John Baden- 
horst and Mr. Andre Abrahams, to all the boys and parents of S.A.C.S. who 
made us so welcome. We sincerely hope to be able to return the hospitality 
when they visit this country. 


And so to Bishop’s. The following day was free for sightseeing and 
general recuperation. Cape Town then proceeded to change its counten- 
ance: the rain came down and the wind sent icy fingers into our un- 
acclimatised bodies. Practising in such conditions was not fun, but it was 
essential. Fortunately the match day proved fine and this time we were 
going to show these Capetonians. More wishful thinking. Bishon’s really 
put paid to us. In the fourth minute Wasserman broke his wrist, and 
before half-time Webster was a cripple, having strained the tendons in his 
right leg. Both went to hospital, returned encased in plaster, and took no 
further part in the tour. Bearing this in mind the thirteen remaining players 
put up a very fine display to lose by only 25-0, only eight of which points 
came in the second half when the side could so easily and understandably 
have faded altogether. Bonthrone, playing out of position at centre, 
covered and tackled like one possessed. But as a rugby match it was a 
fiasco and told us nothing about whether or not we had improved. 


This had to be shown by our visit to Rondebosch Boys’ High. There 
were first two free days to lick our wounds, transfer from Bishon’s, and 
enjoy the hospitality of Rondebosch parents. The ensuing practices were 
of great importance. The team had to be reshaped to accommodate the 
injured — a task which proved difficult. Nevertheless, when the match 
took place, the backs, who by rights should have been the weak link, moved 
into top gear. After eight minutes we were eight points up — two fine 
runs by White, who ran completely round and then through the opposing 
backs. And then the miracle ceased to function. The Rondebosch forwards 
got on top and by refusing to give our backs any ball, cut off our life-line. 
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By half-time we were down 8-10. The second half proved a similar story, 
and although Bone went over for a try in the dying moment of the game 
and although van Beuningen converted it, Rondebosch won by 19-14. It 
was, however, an excellent game and one out of which Falcon emerged 
with credit. 


Fleming now had shin splints and could no longer play. The last two 
matches — at Plumstead and at Fish Hoek — were not the bright spots 
of the tour. The side was naturally upset by all the injuries and tired by 
continuous matches. Plumstead defeated us by 32-0 and Fish Hoek, who 
in happier times we would have beaten easily, edged home 12-10. But 
the social side of the tour flourished. Both Plumstead and Fish Hoek are 
co-educational and consequently, defeated or not, the side remained 
remarkably cheerful. So we lost all five. But it was excellent experience; 
without it the season which followed would certainly not have been as 
successful as it proved. Anyway, we all enjoyed ourselves, players and 
staff — and that is at least half the point of a holiday tour. We extend 
our thanks to everyone in Cape Town who helped us, féted us, looked after 
us and made our visit a memorable one. 


Back on the train again. There is always something about a train 


journey... 
: P.G.L. 


Touring Party: Bone, Bonthrone M., Burrell, De Vos, Fleming G., 
Gray, Kennedy, Mackay N., Mackay R., Margesson J., Miilders, Nowak, 
Renahan, Soutter G., van Beuningen, Ward, Wasserman G., Wasserman L.., 
Webster K., White, and M. S. Woolley, Esq., P. G. Lane, Esq. 


RESULTS: 
Ist XV: 3rd XV: 
Beat St. Stephen’s 42-0 Beat Northlea 2nd XV 14-4 


Beat Northlea 42-3 
Beat Phumtree 3320 Lost to Plumtree 4-12 


Beat Chaplin 12-6 Beat C.B.C. 2nd XV 30-10 
Beat Hamilton 9-3 Beat Chaplin 12-0 
Beat bag ee tae Lost to Hamilton 0-28 
Lost to Gifford 9- A i 
Beat Estcourt 6-4 : Sie sie = 0 dela 
Beat Plumtree 18-15 os 1 ee 
Beat Peterhouse 15-11 Beat Gifford 20-8 
Beat Milton 20-7 Beat Milton 14-3 

2nd XV: 
Beat St. Stephen’s 40-0 
Beat Plumtree 15-0 4th XV: 
Beat C.B.C. 15-14 
Beat Chaplin 6-4 Lost to Milton 8-20 
Beat Hamilton 10-7 Lost to Hamilton 6-28 


Beat Gifford 32-0 : g 
Beat Plumiree 13-10 Beat Gifford 26-12 


Beat Gifford 23-0 Beat Gifford 32-0 
Beat Milton 21-7 Beat Milton 53-0 
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5th XV: 


Lost to Hamilton 4-24 
Lost to Gifford 10-14 
Lost to Hamilton 4-54 
Beat Gifford 54-0 
Lost to Milton 7-8 
Lost to Gifford 4-10 
Beat Milton 6-0 


6th XV: 


Lost to Milton 4-14 
Beat Hamilton 28-4 
Beat Gifford 56-0 

Drew with Hamilton 0-0 
Lost to Milton 12-14 
Beat Milton 16-4 


7th XV: 


Beat Milton 8th 16-4 
Lost to St. Stephen’s 3rd 0-38 
Lost to St. Stephen’s 3rd 6-15 
Beat Milton 8th 24-0 


Under 15A: 


Lost to St. Stephen’s 14-16 
Beat Northlea 26-4 

Lost to Plumtree 23-28 
Lost to Gifford 23-29 
Lost to Chaplin 9-10 
Lost to Hamilton 3-54 
Lost to Gifford 4-27 
Lost to Plumtree 0-46 
Lost to St. Stephen’s 4-6 
Lost to Gifford 16-32 
Lost to Milton 3-33 


Under 15B: 


Lost to Milton 0-30 
Beat Northlea 12-4 
Beat C.B.C. 20-7 
Lost to Hamilton 4-40 
Lost to Gifford 4-38 
Lost to Milton 13-27 
Beat Gifford 12-0 
Beat Milton 14-11 


Under 15C: 


Lost to Hamilton 0-48 
Beat Gifford 29-21 
Beat Milton 24-7 
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Under 14A: 


Beat St. Stephen’s 54-0 
Beat Northlea 24-0 
Beat Plumtree 28-0 
Beat Chaplin 28-10 
Beat Hamilton 16-4 
Beat Gifford 15-10 
Beat Plumtree 19-6 
Beat Gifford 20-0 
Lost to Milton 12-20 


Under 14B: 


Lost to Milton 3-30 
Beat Hamilton 14-12 
Lost to Gifford 12-18 
Beat C.B.C. 40-4 

Beat Chaplin 18-13 
Lost to Hamilton 10-12 
Beat Gifford 12-8 

Beat Gifford 16-10 
Lost to Milton 3-28 


Under 14C: 


Lost to Hamilton 16-21 
Beat Gifford 49-0 
Beat Milton 12-0 


Under 14D: 


Beat Northlea 36-0 
Beat Milton 12-4 


Under 13A: 


Beat St. Stephen’s 12-4 
Lost to Northlea 6-16 
Lost to Plumtree 0-36 
Lost to Chaplin 0-8 
Lost to Hamilton 3-26 
Lost to Gifford 0-42 
Lost to Plumtree 3-8 
Lost to Gifford 7-10 
Lost to Milton 9-22 


Seven-a-Side Competition: 
Won by George Grey 


Junior House Match Final: 
George Grey beat Hervey. 


Tackling Cup: G. Miilders 
Kicking Cup: G. Pillans 


Cricket 


Played 50; Won 28; Drew 6; Lost 16. 


It is very difficult to assess the cricket played in the first term of this 
year owing to the chaos caused to the fixture list by the record rains. Most 
matches were played in adverse conditions, though one must mention, 
before passing on to the third term, the breaking of an ancient record (that 
for the first wicket parnership held by R. Ashby and F. Goldstein) by N. 
Mackay and S. Gray. 


The third term saw some good cricket from the Ist XI, and three 
particularly fine games — against Guinea Fowl, Oriel and Milton. In the 
Oriel game the XI batted particularly well in pursuit of a nicely timed 
declaration, and for a long time it looked as though they were going to pull 
it off. In the final game, against Milton, a valiant attempt to chase 176 
runs in little over two hours only just failed, after the home side had batted 
for the whole morning and what seemed most of the afternoon as well. In 
the final few games the team’s batting was very responsible and mature — 
in distinct contrast to some of the efforts earlier. Far too many of the 
recognised batsmen had evinced a tendency to lift their heads and have a 
wild swing when the side was under no pressure at all. This is absolutely 
inexcusable, and one or two of them need look no further than this to 
realise why they haven’t yet been awarded their colours. 


R. Graham proved a stalwart as far as the batting was concerned, and 
his run of good scores at the end of the season did much to bolster the side’s 
efforts, particularly as on at least two occasions he had to watch at one 
end as a succession of batsmen came and went at the other. His captaincy 
improved enormously over the season and, to my mind, it is an absolute 
disgrace that he was not picked for the Matabeleland side. D. Pitt and 
S. Gray were the opening batsmen in the third term and both had good 
knocks from time to time, and Pitt in particular was batting very fluently 
by the end of the season. Gray, with all his talent, should have scored more 
runs than he did, but far too often he got himself out needlessly when he 
was nicely set and in full command of the bowling. H. Rudd and J. Canton 
batted well on occasion, and C. Tayelor and G. Fleming also had good 
knocks, often when the side were in difficulties, which made their contri- 
butions even more valuable. G. Cameron and R. Finlayson were the other 
front-line batsmen, but neither really came good this year. 


The bowling was good and varied, with M. Turner and M. Renahan 
providing a very useful opening attack. Turner was very impressive, and 
his late swing caused anxiety for even the most experienced of batsmen, 
though I feel he would be even more effective if his line were to be moved 
slightly closer to the off-stump. J. Canton was the most impressive of the 
spinners and bowled very well in Salisbury without having any luck at all. 
G. Fleming is a useful left-arm spinner and, with improved control, should 
get many more wickets next year. The side’s fielding was good — better 
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than any other side we played against, with one possible exception, and 
some very good catches were held. There are five of this year’s side staying 
on and they will form a strong and experienced nucleus for next year. 


The 2nd XI, under A. Ross, did well, with Ross himself, J. Margesson 
and G. Pillans performing well. The most amazing performance of the 
season came from L. Wasserman, who scored a century in just over an 
hour against St. Stephens — an innings which included 10 sixes and many 
fours. The 3rd XI, under S. Wood, did well and enjoyed their cricket. 

In the UI5 group, A. Waller was the outstanding performer and 
played two games in Salisbury for the Ist XI. He also scored a good 
century against Milton. Other players who did well were M. de la Fargue, 
D. Pillans and J. Swan, R. Walker, J. Levitt, W. Jackson and M. Goddard. 

The U14 group were not quite as successful as usual, but K. Margesson, 
C. Danckwerts, H. Charalambous, G. Soutter and J. Hamilton all did well 
with bat or ball for the “A’s”, while P. Nicolle and G. Cornelius showed 
great promise for the “B’s”. 

The U13’s had a very good record in the third term and played with 
great determination, beating several sides who were, on paver, stronger than 
them. G. Turner, C. Elworthy, I. Gibbs, 8. Macqueen, J. Goddard and J. 
Marais behind the stumps all did well, and M. Stewart put in several good 
performances for the “B’s”. 

The league was won by the Bushticks (at last!), with S. Gray’s side a 
close second. 

_ All sides are to be congratulated on the spirit in which they played their 
cricket and I hope they will continue to show the town sides a lead in this 
aspect, as I have been particularly concerned at the number of players in 
other teams who do not “walk” for catches behind. A game won in this 
way is to be despised, and it will be a very sad day if this sort of thing 
spreads to Falcon. 

We give our thanks to the people behind the scenes who make our 
cricket possible — the groundsmen, caterers, scorers and coaches — and 
we look forward eagerly to 1975. 

“50” Club awards were made to D. Pitt, M. Turner, C. Tayelor, G. 
Fleming and S. Gray. 

Fielding Cup to R. P. Graham, with honourable mentions to H. Rudd, 
R. Finlayson and J. Levitt. 

J.D.W. 
RESULTS 


FIRST TERM 
First XI: 

Beat Northlea by 85 runs 

Falcon 156 all out (Graham 63) 

Northlea 71 all out (Turner 5 for 14), and 59 for 7 
Drew with Plumtree (Rain) 

Falcon 113 for 6 declared (Rudd 44) 

Plumtree 23 for 3 
Lost to Milton by 132 runs 

Milton 208 for 4 declared 

Falcon 76 all out 
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Lost to Hamilton by 7 wickets 
Falcon 100 all out 
Hamilton 102 for 3 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 171 runs 
Falcon 208 for 8 declared (Grey 89, Mackay 52) 
St. Stephen’s 37 all out (Turner 4 for 10, Mackay 6 for 26), and 60 for 6 


Second XI: 
Lost to Milton by 108 runs (Ross 44) 
Beat Hamilton by 6 wickets (Renahan 5 for 28) 
Third XI: 
Beat Hamilton by 26 runs 
Beat St. Stephen’s 2nd XI by 5 wickets 
UI5A: 
Beat Northlea by 41 runs 
Beat Hamilton by 35 runs 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 152 runs 
UISB: 
Lost to Hamilton by 1 wicket 
UI14A: 
Lost to Milton (Robertson 5 for 10) 
Beat Hamilton by 62 runs (Margesson 76) 
Beat St. Stephen’s by an innings and 158 runs (Rogers 114 n.o., Danckwerts 50, 
Robertson 7 for 11) 
Beat Springvale by 110 runs (Danckwerts 62, Graham 51) 
14B: 


Beat Milton by 8 wickets : 

Beat Hamilton by an innings and 25 runs (Matthews 50, Firks 5 for 19) 
UI3A: 

Beat Northlea by 35 runs (Elworthy 48, Turner 5 for 21) 

Lost to Whitestone by 5 wickets 

Lost to Hamilton by 84 runs 

Lost outright to St. Stephen’s by 1 wicket (Elworthy 43) 
U13B: 

Lost to Milton by an innings and 130 runs 

Lost to Whitestone by 99 runs 


THIRD TERM 
First XI: 
Lost to Hamilton by 6 wickets 
Falcon 116 all out (Graham 30) 
Hamilton 122 for 4 
Beat Plumtree by 44 runs 
Falcon 166 for 7 dec. (Canton 64 n.o.) 
Plumtree 122 all out 
Drew with Guinea Fowl 
Falcon 166 all out (Gray 34) 
Guinea Fowl 164 for 8 
Beat Northlea by 85 runs 
Falcon 201 for 6 dec. (Canton 65) 
Northlea 115 all out (Renahan 5 for 28) 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 4 wickets 
St. Stephen’s 86 all out (Canton 5 for 14, Pitt 3 for 9) 
Falcon 124 for 6 (Graham 59 n.o.) 
Drew with Peterhouse 
Peterhouse 261 for 3 dec. 
Falcon 158 for 9 
Drew with Oriel 
Oriel 214 for 9 dec. (Turner 5 for 39) 
Falcon 182 for 8 (Pitt 33, Graham 34) 
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Drew with Milton 
Milton 176 all out (Canton 5 for 34) 
Falcon 164 for 7 (Rudd 57, Graham 42) 


Second XI: 
Beat Hamilton by 4 wickets (Ross 5 for 42, Ross 63) 
Beat Plumtree by 6 wickets 
Lost to Guinea Fowl by 7 wickets 
Beat Northlea by an innings and 27 runs (Pillans 7 for 24, Margesson 7 for 21 
and 111 n.o.) 
Beat St. Stephens by 5 wickets (Pillans 6 for 60, Alexander 54, Wasserman 104 


n.0.) 
Beat Milton by 78 runs (Burrell 49, Margesson 7 for 24) 


Third XI: 
Beat Hamilton by 43 runs (Valentine 44) 
Lost to Plumtree by 49 runs 
Beat Milton by 6 wickets (Reed 48) 


UISA 
Beat Hamilton by 43 runs (De la Fargue 78) 
Lost to Plumtree by 105 runs 
Lost to Guinea Fowl by 6 wickets 
Beat Northlea by 4 wickets (Goddard 6 for 20) 
Drew with St. Stephen’s (Levitt 44, Jackson 5 for 61) 
Beat Milton by 157 runs (Waller 102) 


UI5B: 
Lost to Hamilton by 7 wickets 
Beat Milton by 108 runs (Keith 5 for 13) 


UI14A: 
Lost to Hamilton by 84 runs (Danckwerts 46 n.o.) 
Beat Plumtree by 61 runs (Danckwerts 41, Hamilton 46, Soutter 5 for 44) 
Drew with Guinea Fowl 
Beat Northlea by 178 runs (Charalambous 63, Danckwerts 107 n.o.) 
Lost to Peterhouse by 187 runs 


UI4B: 
Lost to Hamilton by 2 wickets 
Beat Guinea Fow! by 87 runs (MacGown 45) 
Beat Northlea by an innings and 114 runs (Nicolle 95) 
Beat St. Stephen’s by 99 runs (Nicolle 54, Matthews 55 n.o.) 
Lost to Milton (Wadey 44, Cornelius 5 for 38) 


U13A: 
Lost outright to Hamilton by 46 runs (Elworthy 6 wickets) 
Beat Plumtree by 3 wickets (Elworthy 80, Macqueen 43) 
Beat Guinea Fowl by 3 wickets (Gibbs 5 for 30) 
Beat Northlea by 91 runs (Turner 54 n.o. and 6 for 12) 
Lost to St. Stephen’s by 77 runs (Gibbs 7 for 52, Elworthy 41 n.o., Gibbs 44) 
Beat Whitestone by 2 wickets (6 for 23 inc. hat-trick Goddard 58 n.o. 
Beat Milton by 38 runs 


U13B: 
Lost to Plumtree by an innings and 59 runs 
Lost to Guinea Fowl by 245 runs 
Lost to Northlea by 6 wickets 
Beat Whitestone by 5 wickets (Stewart 5 for 27 inc. hat-trick) 
Lost to Milton by an innings and 76 runs 


U14C/U13B: 
Beat Whitestone by 5 wickets (Stewart 5 for 29, Woolley 50) 
Beat Northlea by 48 runs (Stewart 5 for 6, Millar 5 for 18) 
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Hockey 


The school had a moderately successful 1974 season. A total of 74 
games were played — 49 of these were won, 10 were drawn and 15 were 
lost. Of the games lost, records show that most of these were away games. 
For example: of the six games lost by the Ist XI, five were away. The 
possible conclusion one can draw from this is that Falcon players do not 
like playing on the rougher surfaces found at other schools. While this is 
partly understandable they must learn to adjust themselves to varying con- 
ditions if they hope to become complete hockey players. 


Although the Ist XI lost six of its 15 games, it was a much better side 
than records show. In the second game against Hamilton despite having 
lost two players through injury, the side were pressing strongly in the last 
15 minutes. The second game against Gifford was exciting and keenly 
contested, and the result could have gone either way. Plumtree and 
Churchill proved to be too good, although the side in no way disgraced 
itself. Undoubtedly the most exciting game of the season was against 
Peterhouse — the side excelled itself against a well-balanced team using an 
unusual system. 


Rex, in goal, did not come up to expectations, although he did have 
his moments. His best game of the season was, in fact, for Matabeleland 
against South African Schools XI. The backs, Turner, Seymour-Smith and 
Palmer, did not really settle down — although they played well on occa- 
sions they could not combine effectively with each other and with the halves. 
As a result they were rather suspect under pressure. The centre-half berth 
was filled by Ross, an experienced and tidy player who was sound in both 
defence and attack. His greatest asset was his cleverly disguised pass. 
ffrench-Constant at right-half worked very hard in all games and did what 
was expected of him. He could prove to be a most useful player next 
season. The other wing-half, Cant, showed a lot of natural ability but 
lacked determination. If he overcomes this weakness he could become a 
polished player. The forward line proved to be the most successful depart- 
ment — they always combined well and looked dangerous when in attack. 
White on the right wing worked hard at his hockey and improved with 
every game. Right-inner Cameron developed into a neat stickwork player 
with the ability to penetrate the opposition’s defence. Finlayson at centre- 
forward was a little slow in midfield but was most effective in the circle. 
The captain, Tayelor, is a natural left side player and therefore he filled the 
left inner berth most effectively. As in the 1973 season he still had spells 
where he had difficulty controlling the ball in midfield. However, he com- 
bined very well with left wing Graham and he developed the uncanny 
knack of scoring goals from deflections off the goalkeeper’s pads. He was 
a sound captain — his remarks on the field were always encouraging and 
meaningful, and he had the ability to read the game. Graham was a fast, 
penetrative left wing with a very hard cross pass. He was also a devastating 
hitter of short corners with most of his 10 goals coming in this way. 
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The 2nd XI had a successful season, only losing the two games against 
Plumtree, and in all 63 goals were scored while only 11 were conceded. 
One of the most outstanding features of this side was its efficiency at short 
corner work — 18 of the goals came directly from short corners. Young 
players such as Rudd, Stewart and Downing showed promise for next year. 


The U15A won all but one of its 10 games. Players such as Harwood- 
Nash, Halstead, de la Fargue, Waller and Walker all showed up well. Un- 
fortunately, the “B” side only had three games. The lack of “B” sides in 
all age groups from other schools is disturbing because players lose interest 
in the game if there are only a few inter-schools games. 


The U14 group was one of considerable depth of talent. The “A” side 
won most its its games convincingly, but lost to Founders possibly because 
of over-confidence. Players such as Margesson, Nicolle, Jamieson, 
Robertson, Goddard, Graham and Mylne show tremendous promise for the 
future. Even a number of the “B” side players could eventually make more 
than useful Ist XI players. 


In spite of being such a small group, the U13’s did very well. The “A” 
side had very little talent but they moulded themselves into a good side by 
application and determination. It did very well to draw the first game 
against Whitestone and to win the return fixture. 


Awards: 


Honours: C. J. TAYELOR. 
Colours: G. D. CAMERON, R. K. FinLayson, R. P. GRAHAM. 
“50” Club: D. K. CANT, E. FFRENCH-CONSTANT, M. R. WHITE. 
Senior Hockey Stick: M. R. WHITE. 
Junior Hockey Stick: P. J. D. WESSON. 
Rhodesian Schools: R. P. GRAHAM, A. G. Ross. 
Matabeleland Schools “A”: R. P. GRAHAM, J. R. Rex, A. G. Ross, 
C. J. TAYELOR (CAPT.). 
Matabeleland Schools “B’: G. D. CAMERON. 
House Hockey Cups — Senior: HERVEY. 
Junior: FOUNDERS. 


RESULTS 


1st XI: 2nd XI: 


Lost to Milton 0-1 and drew 2-2 Beat Milton 3-1 and 14-0 
Lost to Plumtree 1-4 and 0-2 Lost to Plameres 2-9 and 23 


Beat Northlea 7-0 and 8-0 

Beat Founders 11-1 : Beat Northlea 10-0 and 6-0 
Beat St. Stephen’s 8-0 and 7-1 Fs é e 
Drew with Prince Edward 2-2 Beat St. Stephen’s 13-0 and 2-0 
Lost to Churchill 0-3 Beat C.B.C, 3-2 

Beat Gifford 4-2 and lost 0-1 i e 

Beat Hamilton 6-1 and lost 2-3 eat Gutord 50 

Beat Peterhouse 3-1 Drew with Hamilton 1-1, won 2-1 
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3rd XI: 


Drew with Milton 2-2 and won 3-2 
Lost to Hamilton 0-3 and won 3-1 
Lost to C.B.C. 2nd XI 1-2 


4th XI: 


Beat Milton 2-1 
Beat Hamilton 3-0 and drew 0-0 


UI5A: 


Lost to Milton 1-5 

Beat Northlea 2-1 and 5-0 
Beat Founders 17-2 

Beat C.B.C. 6-0 

Beat Hamilton 2-1 and 1-0 
Beat Gifford 2-0 

Beat St. Stephen’s 3-2 and 4-0 


UISB: 


Beat Hamilton 2-1 and drew 1-1 
Beat Gifford 3-0 


U14A: 


Beat Milton 8-1 

Beat Northlea 11-0 and 8-0 
Lost to Founders 0-2 

Beat Gifford 7-2 

Beat C.B.C. 8-1 

Drew with Hamilton 2-2, won 4-2 


UI4B: 


Beat Gifford 6-0 
Beat Hamilton 8-0 


UI3A: 


Beat Northlea 2-0 and 5-0” 

Beat Founders 2-0 

Lost to Gifford 0-2 

Drew with Whitestone 2-2, won 4-3 
Beat C.B.C. 2-0 

Beat Hamilton 2-1 and drew 1-1 
Beat Milton 5-0 


U13B: 


Drew with Gifford 1-1 

lost to Whitestone 0-2 and 0-4 
Beat Hamilton 3-0 

Beat Milton 6-0 


Tennis Notes 


Captain: C. RANSON 


After the early blow of losing six of the previous year’s hard core 


players, the Ist VIII never really recovered, and a restricted number of 
fixtures hindered attempts to extend the talent of the younger, less 
experienced players. Nevertheless, there was no shortage of potentiai, par- 
ticularly in the U15 and U14 groups, and these players will provide a sound 
foundation for future teams. In 1974, however, success was limited for the 
Ist VIII. Plagued by rain in the first term, and without a coach for most 
of the year, progress was comparatively slow, and the burden of coach fell 
heavily on the shoulders of the captain. The team felt the effects of few 
organised matches. 


The second term was by far the busiest, and we had the very welcome 
service of Mr. Stewart. The team found no difficulty in defeating Gifford 
in the first round of the Mim du Toit competition, but were later eliminated 
by a strong Hamilton line-up. The junior teams fared well, finding little 
opposition throughout the year. 


The Inter-House Championships constituted much of the tennis for the 
third term. Founders ran out worthy winners with a strong array of first 
team players. 
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It is a pity that tennis takes a back seat in relation to other sports, but 
prospects for 1975 are good, as more and more juniors are beginning to 
take an interest in the game, and we are grateful to Mrs. McQuade for this. 
New talent must be encouraged and it is only through dedication to the 
game that tennis at Falcon will progress in any constructive direction. 
Championship Results: 

Senior Singles: J. Canton 

Senior Doubles: G. Fleming and C. Ranson 

Middle Singles: 1. Downing 

Middle Doubles: 1. Downing and M. Rudd 

Junior Singles: R. Jamieson 

Junior Doubles: R. Jamieson and P. Soutter 


House Champions: Founders G.F. 


Squash Rackets 


Squash has again proved a popular game with, for example, up to 120 
boys playing each day of each week-end. Wooden floors have been laid in 
the older courts and these have proved successful. The general standard of 
play has again, I feel, improved, but lack of experience is a handicap. This 
involves both competition against a greater variety of opponents and also 
on different courts with different playing characteristics. 

The team was generally a young one and members were Burrell (Capt.), 
Hadrys, Tayelor, Cilliers, Mackay, Ross, Forder and Graham. 

Results with outside teams were: 

Falcon vs. Bulawayo Club Team— 

Won 17 games to 4 
Falcon (A) vs. St. Stephen’s— 
Won 8 games to 0 
Falcon vs. Police Team— 
Lost 10 games to 11 
Falcon ys. Milton— 
Won 4 games to 1 
Falcon vs. Northlea— 
Won 5 games to 0 
Falcon (A) vs. St. Stephen’s— 
Won 8 games to 0 
Falcon vs. Bulawayo Invitation Side— 
Lost 3 games to 4. : ; 

The Inter-House Championships were convincingly won by George 
Grey, following by Oates and Founders. In the Individual Championships, 
Burrell won the Senior, with Cilliers runner-up; Rudd won the Intermediate 
section, with Greyvensteyn the runner-up; and in the Junior group, Sanders 
won, with Keet runner-up. 

In June, the Matabeleland Schoolboys’ Squash Trials were held at 
Falcon, and Burrell, Cilliers and Hadrys were selected. Burrell also 
attended the Rhodesian Schoolboys’ Championships in Salisbury, held 
during the second term. A group of players also attended an exhibition 
match between Hunt and Hiscoe — these two great players are always a 
tremendous inspiration. 
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The new all-weather tennis courts in memory of Tom Scarr 


New parquet floors on the squash 
courts 


“ Heard the heaven fill with shouting, ... .- 


grappling in the central blue” 


Athletics 


AWARDS: 
COLOURS—L. G. Wasserman 
“50” CLUB—S. J. McCallum, W. L. Kennedy, T. J. B. White 


This year our number of athletes was not sufficient for us to emulate 
last year’s successes. 


Pentagonal 

In the Pentagonal Meeting, a relay meeting, we came fourth. How- 
ever we were placed in 22 of the 42 events, gained seven firsts and set 
up three new records. Our U16 age group did particularly well by winning 
the 1 500m and 800m and hurdles in record times. The athletes involved 
were—Stewart, Stansbury, D. Bonthrone, ffrench-Constant and Webster 
as the last leg in hurdles. Because of the way the meeting was run, many 
athletes were overworked and had to withdraw from certain events. As 
Falcon is numerically a much smaller school, we do lack the numbers 
to draw upon. 


Inter-Schools’ Athletic Meeting 

This year we came fourth out of the nine schools competing at a 
meeting held in miserable conditions. Again our U16 group was most 
promising. Wakefield did particularly well in the 100m and 200 m. Stewart 
won the 1500 and Stansbury the 800m. K. Webster set up a new record 
for the 110m hurdles. H. Rudd won the U17 pole-vault and even beat the 
pair selected to vault for Matabeleland. This was outstanding considering 
he had not pole-vaulted for three years. However, Falcon could have done 
better, and we did have some bad luck when two of the six relay teams 
dropped the batons. 


The 20th Inter-House Athletic Sports 

Sports Day this year marked the end of an era as Hervey lost the 
Championship Shield for the first time in over a decade. Hervey must 
be warmly congratulated for their long “reign”. This year we saw George 
Grey emerge and easily win the meeting. Kennedy had a fine day and ended 
up with three individual trophies. Wakefield finally beat his old rival 
Webster in the U16 100m and 200m. One of the finest races of the day 
was the U16 800m when Stansbury and two others beat Stewart, the 
favourite, in a record time. M. Bonthrone had an exhausting but suc- 
cessful day and won cups for the 400m, 800m and 1500m. Six records 
were broken and two were equalled. George Grey won 12 of the 19 
trophies presented, including the Standards Cup, which had never before 
left Hervey. 

This year we saw the introduction of the team 1500m event in an 
attempt to involve more people in the sports and give them a chance to 
compete for their House. This innovation was very successful and others 
might follow. 
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FINAL POINTS: 


I. (George:Grey i. me x » 226 
De. JACRVEY) Bee os ud eee 132 
8. “‘Tredeold! osc cg cea inn LO 
4G. (ROUNGEES cic. aq, ae nes: 99 
oy @atesr? Wet so ME ha 95 


Individual winners were as follows: 

100 Metres — Open T. White (11,5); U16: P. Wakefield (12,0); U15: R. Webster 
(12,3); U14. G. Soutter (13,2); U13: M. Mash (14,1). 

200 Metres — Open: T. White (23,2+); U16: P. Wakefield (24,0); U15: R. Webster 
(24,7); U14: G. Soutter (27,2); U13: M. Mash (26,84). 

400 Metres — Open: M. Bonthrone (51,7*); U16: E. ffrench-Constant (55,0); U15: 
R. Brown (58,3); U14: G. Cornelius (58,7). 

800 Metres — Open: M. Bonthrone (2m, 4,1); U16: N. Stansbury (2m 6,3*); U5: 
G. Wilson (2m 15,3). 


1500 Metres — Open: M. Bonthrone (4m 32,5); U16: M. Stewart (4m 56,8); U15: 
G. Wilson (5m 3,0). 

1500 Metres (Team) — Open: Founders; U16: Tredgold; U15: George Grey. 

3000 Metres — Open: George Grey; U16: Tredgold; U15: George Grey. 

Hurdles — Open: W. Kennedy (16,0); U16: K. Webster (14,7*); U15: G. Wilson 
(13,6); U14: R. Blevin (14,9). 

High Jump — Open: L. Wasserman (1,75m*); U16: J. Sanders (1,50m); U15: G. 
Wilson (1,70m*); U14: K. Margesson (1,45m); U13: M. Mash (1,37m). 

Long Jump — Open: W. Kennedy (5,91m); U16: M. Turner (5,62m); U5: R. 
Webster (4,98m); U14: MacGown (4,69m); U13: M. Mash (4,72m). 

Triple ig — Open: W. Kennedy (11,93); U16: M. Stewart (11,20); U15: M. Swan 
(9,86). 

Shot Put — Open: R. Ward (13,21); U16: K. Webster (13,24); U15: L. Kirsten (11,22); 
U14: P. Strydom (10,33); U13: L. Millar (8,12). 

Discus — Open: L. Wasserman (39,34); U16: M. Turner (41,20); U15: L. Kirsten 
(34,95). 

Javelin — Open: L. Wasserman (49,08); U16: K. Margesson (42,95); U15: L. Kirsten 
(33,60). 

Relays — Open: George Grey (45,5*); U16: Hervey (48,1); U15: Oates (51,6); U14: 
George Grey (53,4); U13: Founders (56,2). 

+ Equalled Record. * New Record. 


Water Polo 


In 1974 the College had a mediocre year as far as results are con- 
cerned. As usual, the team began training a week later than the others 
and suffered from being less fit. However, this state of affairs was soon 
remedied and by the time the Crusader Shield finals took place in Salisbury 
the team was playing satisfactory, if not spectacular, polo. In this com- 
petition we acquired six points from wins over Guinea Fowl, Churchill and 
Sinoia. 

In the third term all the “veterans” of the side withdrew to further 
studies. The “new look” team lacked experience and as a result did not 
achieve much success. They did, however, improve steadily, and by the 
end of the 1975 season should give a good account of themselves. 

Captain, 1974 —M. BONTHRONE 
Captain, 1975 —R. R. MACKAY P.V.AP 
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Swimming 


Perhaps the most pleasing aspect of the 1974 swimming season was the 
bubbling enthusiasm of the junior groups. These youngsters, almost with- 
out exception, impressed with their willingness to do what was asked of 
them. 


The perennial problem arose once again — that of providing adequate 
training time for a very large group. It is hoped that those who had to 
be omitted from the later training sessions will not be discouraged from 
future participation. 


A spate of injuries and two epidemics combined to wreak havoc with 
the team and we found ourselves in a very difficult position when it came 
to team selection. 


Suffice it to say that we did not achieve any marked success in inter- 
school competition, being most convincingly beaten by a strong Maritzburg 
College team and finishing well down in the Inter-High Schools Champion- 
ships. 


On a happier note, the Inter-House Championship Gala once again 
provided tremendous excitement, for at long last Founders’ stranglehold on 
the championship was broken. 


George Grey won in convincing fashion, with Oates swimming ex- 
tremely well to take second place. Only two records were established, 
both of them in the U13 age group: Oates’ 4 x 25 yds. Medley Relay team 
broke Founders’ 8-year-old record by 0,7 sec.; and the George Grey 4 x 
25 yds. Freestyle Relay team lowered the old record by 0,3 sec. 


The final points position in the gala was: 


Points 
Georse (Greycn aug a ks 1254 
ALES I) Shave sree ey ence are 84 
IROUNGSIS.2... cin ons 2 ne a 
LCV CN aot, aaa, ace ene, genes 554 
MECUBON cots ces, ee, Gane da 374 


The Inter-House Relay Gala was an extremely close affair. With only 
the Medley Relays to be swum, a mere two points separated the three 
leading Houses. Then, however, George Grey asserted their supremacy, 
and surging into the lead, won by 18 points. In winning, they established 
five new gala records. 


Final positions: 


Points 
Iz ‘Geotpe:Grey.... cas fe. sen 80 
OS SOAS © i ~daeeva tn ee 62 
Behe y eS nes eek Oe 60 
Af SROUNGES suc. ee eed ee 58 
a. Uredsold)’ jn: ane ae. Ste 40 


The Standards Competition was very closely contested and the House 
Captains are to be congratulated on the way in which they stimulated 
House spirit. Again it was to be a George Grey victory, for they achieved 
a new record average of 10,8 standard points per pupil. 

Captain of Swimming for 1975 will be R. R. MacKay. 


Awards 


Colours: M. D. Forder (Diving), R. R. MacKay, D. Collings. 
“50” Club: D. Bonthrone, M. Andrews, N. MacKay. 


Results 
INTER-HOUSE GALA RESULTS 


Open: 


100 Freestyle — R. MacKay 
200 Freestyle — R. MacKay 


100 Breaststroke — D. Collings and M. Bonthrone 


200 Breaststroke — D. Collings 
Backstroke — R. MacKay 
Butterfly: N. MacKay 

Individual Medley — N. MacKay 
Medley Relay — Founders 
Freestyle Relay — Founders 
Diving — M. Forder 


UI6: 


100 Freestyle — D. Bonthrone 

200 Freestyle — R. Methven 

100 Breaststroke—D. Bonthrone 
200 Breaststroke—D. Bonthrone 
Backstroke — G. Petler 

Butterfly — J. Russell 

Individual Medley — D. Bonthrone 
Medley Relay — Oates 

Freestyle Relay — George Grey 
Diving — R. Methven 


UI5: 


100 Freestyle — D. v. Wyk and L. Shenton 
200 Freestyle — F. Harwood-Nash 

50 Breaststroke — F. Harwood-Nash 
200 Breaststroke — F. Harwood-Nash 
Backstroke — P. Lindsell 
Butterfly — D. Pearson 
Individual Medley — F. Harwood-Nash 
Medley Relay — George Grey 
Freestyle Relay — George Grey 
Diving — F. Harwood-Nash 
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U14: 

50 Freestyle — M. Loubser 
200 Freestyle — M. Loubser 

50 Breaststroke — K. Margesson 
200 Breaststroke — Slow 
Backstroke — Slow 
Butterfly — M. Loubser 
Individual Medley — M. Loubser 
Medley Relay — Oates 
Freestyle Relay — Oates 
Diving — K. Margesson 


U13: 


50 Freestyle — M. Mash 
200 Freestyle — M. Mash 

50 Breaststroke — G. Grevler 
200 Breaststroke — P. Wright 
Backstroke — P. de Groot 
Butterfly — M. Mash 
Individual Medley — M. Mash 
Medley Relay — Oates 
Freestyle Relay — George Grey 
Diving — G. Werner 


“T don’t know what effect these men will have upon the enemy, 


but, by God, they terrify me!” 
(Staff on border duty during school holidays) 


. , What makest thou?” 


Mzingwane memories 


The fourth article in the Series written by a neighbour 


The wild life structure of the district has changed considerably during 
living memory. 


On Kodlwayo Ranch there were buffaloes, hippopotami and crocodiles. 
Lions roamed up the Malungwane Range as far as Ntabenende and ate 
Leo Robinson’s pack donkey, leaving him and his horse as less palatable 
morsels. He chased these four lions unsuccessfully down the hills for a day. 


Bushbuck were, and I believe still are, on Crocodile Valley, but have 
been depleted through indiscriminate shooting by railway gangers in the 
past. The point here is that the railway servitude gave full rights of game 
and other surface considerations, allowing the maintenance staff to shoot 
the game within the railway strip. Owing to the succulent green growth 
after the fireguards had been burnt, the game gathered on this area to graze. 
This virtually made all game easy prey to the ganger’s gun, as he was 
being comparatively silently propelled up and down the permanent way in 
his hand trolley. 


Reedbuck, steenbuck and duiker were always numerous. Duiker, like 
hares, are prone to scavenging round homes and kraals. The duiker has no 
gall bladder and the liver is bitterly unpleasant to eat. African squatters 
have decimated the smaller buck and their habitat through burning and 
overgrazing . . . this applies also to wild duck and geese where vleis and 
pans have silted up through erosion. 


Kudu were not so numerous, but they and impala have increased of 
late. Kudu in particular appear to be immune from extermination by 
determined hunters and poachers. 


There are tsessebe on Essexvale Ranch, as well as leopard, wild dog 
and wild pig. Wild pig are good fun and give the farmers a run for their 
money, as well as something to talk about. 


Game birds and slow-moving animals such as hedgehog and porcupine 
are becoming more numerous again due to better control of grass fires 
given them greater cover to breed in. 


With careful management of all wildlife and its habitat, good hunting 
shooting and fishing can be maintained on the viable properties in the 
district. 


DLR. 
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Faleon College Exploration Society 
1974 Expedition — Limpopo River 


Leader: J. STAKESBY-LEWIS. 
Doctor: Dr. J. K. A. DAVEY. 


Scientific Leaders: Mammalogist—P. WRiGHT; Ornithologist—M. STEWART 
IRWIN; Entomologist—F. DE Moore. 

Students: J. ANDERSON, J. BENos, P. CILLTERS, E. FFRENCH-CONSTANT, P. 
Ficer, J. Gasson, N. Hitt, D. Hotpen, C. Hynes, C. Ranson, J. 
Spurway, A. M. VAN ZyL, W. WILLIAMS. 

Skinners: Mammals—NIMROSE AND ALBERT.  Birds—-THOMAS AND JOHN. 
Insects—RAPHAEL. 


DIARY 
Saturday, 30th of November, 1974 


The final preparations and loading of the truck took place early in the 
morning, with rain threatening from the west. The rain started before the 
loading was completed, thus adding to the confusion and chaos, which was 
to produce difficulties along the journey. The expedition Doctor, Ken 
Davey, arrived from Salisbury. 


Due to last-minute developments at the Museum, the only vehicle to 
leave on this, the first day, was the five tonner. The rest were to follow 
over the next three days. 


Departure was later than expected due to the rain, which fell inter- 
mittently all the way to Beitbridge and did not add to the pleasure of the 
journey. Hynes, ffrench-Constant and van Zyl kept comparatively dry and 
warm under the boat. 


After a snack and a drink at Beitbridge we headed off into the bush 
eastwards towards the area in which we hoped to make camp. After a 
short halt for supper and refuelling we moved off again, hopeful of reaching 
Chipisi hot springs that evening. After several hours we halted, made camp 
and crawled wearily into our sleeping bags. It was 1.30 a.m. Sunday 
morning, and a light drizzle was falling. We had missed our destination, 
Chipisi, by a few miles. 


Sunday, Ist of December 


We arose at five in the morning, made a quick cereal breakfast before 
striking camp and setting off in search of the hot springs. After some time 
of fruitless wandering, one of the search parties stumbled on the “hot 
springs”, a small, dirty puddle that bubbled occasionally in the middle. 
Somewhat disappointed we decided to proceed but were obliged to wait for 
Cilliers who had gone to collect his raincoat which he had left at the 
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springs. After 20 minutes the truth dawned: Cilliers had lost his way, and 
the search was on. All morning searching and driving up and down roads 
proved in vain. Around midday it started to rain. After lunch search 
parties set off again. An hour or so later Cilliers returned safe and sound, 
guided by Venda tribesmen. 


With most of the day gone we reached the Bubye, having met Ferdi de 
Moore en route. Camp was made just over the bridge from Chikwara- 
kwara. After a most refreshing swim in a reservoir we set up a light-trap 
for insects with great success. 


Monday, 2nd of December 


A warm and slightly wet night did nothing to prevent sound sleep. 
Early a party of nine set off to look for a base camp on the east side of the 
Bubye. The temperature soared and the journey was uncomfortable. After 
a long drive between the Bubye and the Nuanetsi — during which many 
sites were inspected and ruled out for various reasons, lack of water, shade 
or accessibility — a hot and dejected party returned to report: ““No luck”! 


Morale in the camp slumped a little. It was too hot and humid even 
for the weary to sleep. However, everything brightened when the second 
party returned from a recce of the west side of the Bubye to report the 
discovery of, not a camp site, but a virtual “holiday resort” — a rest hut, 
running water in taps, the lot. Everyone took to the new base with 
approval. While unloading was under way the second museum party — 
Peter Wright, Mike Irwin and the two skinners — arrived. With most of 
the day gone all that was left to be done was to set up the camp site com- 
pletely and to scout around the site, which was on the Chikwarakwara 
irrigation scheme. Mist nets were spread out. Bat nets erected under the 
bridge over the Bubye yielded an interesting variety of free-tailed bat. 


The party took to bed, weary but content. 


Tuesday, 3rd of December 


Since we had a licence for six impala it was decided to make the most 
of it and have as much fresh meat as possible. Early in the morning the 
hunting party set off. Mr. Topham, the manager of the irrigation scheme, 
insisted that one of his Africans guide the hunters to the impala. A short 
walk and one shot later Norm Hill shot an impala ewe through the neck. 
Inspection showed, unfortunately, that she was in milk. The antelope was 
gutted on the spot, then, at camp, skinned and butchered under the expert 
eye of Doc Davey. 


The rest of the party spent much of the morning exploring the sur- 
rounding country, which in large part consisted of almost impenetrable 
forest and thorny undergrowth. In the course of the day the mist nets and 
hunters produced many bird specimens. Large numbers of insects were 
brought in. 
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In the late afternoon and evening the mammalogists went to the 
bridge to capture and study free-tailed bats. Mr. Topham came to dinner 
and was treated to a fine piece of pot-roasted impala. The morale of the 
camp was excellent and interest ran high at the end of a particularly 
rewarding day. 


Wednesday, 4th of December 


A party led by Mr. Wright set off in one of the museum landrovers 
along the road that runs parallel to the Limpopo, to explore the eastern 
side of the Bubye. On crossing the bridge it was noticed that by lifting 
the rubber slightly out of the expansion joint, a perfect view could be had 
of the bat colonies, revealing the entire social system, nurseries, bachelor 
quarters, etc. 


The drive, though interesting, was not very productive. Only the odd 
squirrel was collected. 


After lunch, Mr. Wright, accompanied by Mr. Stakesby-Lewis and 
Holden, returned to the bat colonies to take some photographs. They took 
some good pictures and also made an interesting collection of young flight- 
less bats ...a very productive afternoon. Once more the day was 
rounded off with roast impala. 


Thursday, 5th of December 


By now we were out of fresh meat again, so a party of hunters — 
Gasson, ffrench-Constant, Ranson and van Zyl — led by Doc Davey, set 
off on the impala trail. Another party went down the dry bed of the Bubye 
to see if anything of interest could be found. 


The hunters walked many miles and came across many spoor, but 
eventually returned to camp empty handed. 


A duck shoot was held on the nearby pans. In all there were four 12- 
bores, one 20-bore and a .410. The guns were evenly spread over the 
pans. For about half-an-hour there was intermittent shooting. The final 
bag was five ducks (with, of course, the usual ones that got away) and there 
were, without doubt, several duck flying with ragged tail feathers. 


Friday, 6th of December 


Before breakfast the impala hunters (the same party as yesterday) and 
some bird hunters, got up early to get a head start on their quarries. An 
ancient African volunteered to guide the impala hunters. After a long trail 
a lone ram was brought down by van Zyl with a shot through the neck. It 
was gutted and brought back to camp for skinning and butchering. 


The afternoon was fairly relaxed. Mr. Irwin went bird hunting, as 
usual, and the entomologists collected dragonflies at dusk on a nearby pan. 
Bat nets were set up in a field in the irrigation scheme and in the tree 
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“T have learned 
To look on nature 


poe eee 


canopy above the camp. Some chaps searched for small mammals along 
the Bubye. The bat nets yielded a catch of fruit bats, a single banana bat 
and a butterfly bat, the latter two being interesting insectivorous varieties. 
Some tremendous bread and impala stew, prepared by Benos and Filer, 
fed the camp before retiring. 


Saturday, 7th of December 


Due to the rapid consumption of ammunition it was agreed that anyone 
who wanted to collect birds would be issued with two .410 shells and must 
hunt only three species of bird. The person to bring in the first of any of 
these three species would be rewarded with a dollar. If both shells were 
used without success the person had to buy a round of beers for the adults 
when we reached Beitbridge. 


A hot morning of waiting and stalking proved fruitless and none of 
the three elusive species was accounted for. Mr. Irwin — with some 
assistants — collected several weavers and some herons from a pan near 
the Bubye. 


In the early afternoon Mr. Irwin found a four-coloured bush shrike — 
one of the three wanted species — in the mist nets. Later Benos shot 
another on the banks of the Bubye — to win himself a dollar! 


In the evening the bat nets were once again strung out in position, with 
success. 


Sunday, 8th of December 


A leisurely morning, during which the entomologists successfully 
hunted the pans for dragonflies and blister beetles, Several varieties were 
taken. 


After lunch a large party spent the afternoon searching the pans for 
certain species of birds. This selective type of collecting did not bring in 
very good results. 


After supper Mr. Wright took a party in a landrover, with a spotlight, 
in search of small mammals and to check the bat nets, which were found 
to be empty. The search for mammals yielded one genet, two wild cats, a 
small galago (night ape), three large galagos (bush babies), two rabbits and 
a single duiker. 


Monday, 9th of December 


It was agreed that a small party would set off in the morning for the 
Pesu gorge — the point where the Pesu River cuts through the Sengwe 
Hills. 


Early in the morning, Doc, Ferdi and Hynes left for Beitbridge to 
check on an elephant and buffalo licence that the Doc was hoping would be 
issued by National Parks; also to stock up on liquid sustenance for the 
alcoholic adults. 
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The Pesu Gorge party — Peter Wright, Raphael, Holden, Filer and 
van Zyl — guided by the D.C.’s messenger, drove right to the entrance of 
the gorge. The rest of the morning they explored this fascinating gorge 
with sheer sides, hundreds of feet high. By mid-day the gorge was a hell- 
hole of heat. Mist nets were strung out across the gorge at points where it 
was hoped to capture bats. 

The party at the gorge was later joined by the remainder of the expedi- 
tion, who had come to take photographs and look at this magnificent 
spectacle. 

Evening fell and the nets were manned to prevent these from being 
torn by captive bats. (Removing a live bat, with sharp teeth, from the net 
could be quite exciting). 

While the main camp feasted on duiker roast, the gorge party struggled 
with tins by torchlight. About 10 p.m. Peter Wright and the Doc had a 
refreshing swim in one of the many pools in the gorge. (The pool had been 
treated against bilharzia). 

The nets produced two types of bats: one was the free-tailed variety 
and the other a type caught for the first time on the trip. 


Tuesday, 10th of December 


At the gorge everyone was up and about early, more from discomfort 
than sufficient sleep. It was decided that all, excepting Raphael — who 
would continue to collect insects — would return to camp to measure and 
weigh the bats before skinning, and then make their way back to the gorge. 
In due course the bats were processed and all — excepting Doc, Filer and 
van Zyl — made their way once again to the gorge. Here the entomolo- 
gists collected unceasingly; the mammalogists garnered a few more bats 
out of niches in the cliff face. Mr. Irwin, the ornithologist, made the most 
interesting catch of the day: a cliff martin that, hitherto, had not been 
collected in Rhodesia. 

Life in the gorge was extremely testing. All were worn out at the 
day’s end. 


Wednesday, 11th of December 


Once again the gorge lured Messrs. Wright and Irwin and their various 
followers. On this occasion Mr. Wright was more interested in collecting 
aloes, and managed to secure some good plants. Mr. Irwin collected three 
specimens of martin. 

Drama at main camp! While checking the bird nets Anderson found 
an unusual specimen: a very large black mamba entangled in the mesh. He 
retired with some speed then returned with a shot gun. Even without its 
head there was still about two metres of black mamba. 

Returning from the gorge, Mr. Wright shot a genet and narrowly missed 
a bush buck — a specimen rather badly needed by the museum. Later a 
wild cat was shot. Dissection disclosed an advanced foetus which was of 
special interest to the museum. 
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Thursday, 12th of December 


Overcast and threatening sky. After breakfast it started to drizzle, 
or - aes Fi ge Soe an inch had fallen. Activity was limited, 
xcept tor Ferdi, who braved the miserable weath 
behaviour of blister beetles. ey age ae 
Mr. Stakesby-Lewis decided to start packin 
g so as to get away earl 
the next day, and thus the rest of the day was spent. , j 


Friday, 13th of December 


Not a propitious day or date to start a journey! The morning broke 
wet and miserable. Two inches had fallen during the night. Loading was 
completed and we set off in sombre mood. Not more than 100 yards from 
the camp the truck slid sideways and settled heavily in the black cotton soil 
up to the axle. Luckily there was a tractor on the irrigation scheme, and 
Mr. Wright went off to enlist its aid. After an hour of digging, the tractor 
finally pulled the truck clear. Prospects looked bleak for the journey. 
However, we had only one more small “stick” and reached Beitbridge 
shortly after lunch time. We had a good meal at the Wimpey Bar. The 
last miles to Falcon were wet and miserable and we arrived in the dark. 

Unloading was quickly completed and the expedition headed for 
Bulawayo where all the members dispersed to their respective destinations. 


A.M. van Z. 


In conclusion we would like to thank all those who helped to make the 
expedition the success it was. We are particularly grateful to the Director 
and Staff of the National Museum, the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the 
Department of Wild Life and National Parks; also to Wards Transport, 
Gordons Ltd., Rhodesia Oxygen and the Rhodesian Food Corporation. 


J.S.L. 


Bird Collecting on the Falcon College 


Expedition to Chikwarakwara 


by 
Michael P. Stuart Irwin 
Keeper of Ornithology 
(National Museum, Bulawayo) 


The birds of the low-lying Limpopo River Valley in Rhodesia are 
now relatively well known, a number of expeditions having been made to 
this region during the last couple of decades. Such work has been domi- 
nated by a sister organisation, the Matabeleland Branch of the Rhodesian 
Schools’ Exploration Society. One might therefore ask, why go there 
again? Quite simply, all previous expeditions have taken place during the 
dry season in very late April or the first half of May. The present trip was 
therefore planned to cover the period of the rainy season when the country 
and its bird life becomes very different. 
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Throughout the greater part of its length in Rhodesia the Limpopo 
River and its major tributary, the Shashi, flows through one of the very 
driest parts of the country, the whole region indeed lying below the 400mm 
isohyet. Most of the country comprises an arid, open savanna woodland 
with a rather impoverished riparian fringe along the rivers. From Chik- 
warakwara and the Bubye-Limpopo confluence downstream, there is an 
abrupt change. In this sector there exists a well-developed flood plain with 
considerable areas of evergreen riparian forest dominated by giant fig trees 
Ficus sycamorus below which grows an almost impenetrable tangle of the 
climbing and dense thicket-forming Acacia sweinfurthiana. Further back 
from the river this is replaced by a series of seasonal pan systems, and 
below the confluence of the Bubye, by a belt of seasonally inundated 
swampy grassland. Indeed, a true alluvial flood plain. Several miles back 
from the river rise the Selungwe hills, running more or less parallel with it 
and which are bisected by the precipitous and spectacular Pesu River 
Gorge. 

It is a well-understood ecological principal that the richer and more 
diverse the habitat, the greater the number of bird and other species it can 
support. This was especially true of the well-developed riparian forest 
where several species were found that do not extend further up the river. 
We were also lucky in that just before our departure there appeared a book 
entitled “The Distribution and Status of the Birds of the Kruger National 
Park”, by Dr. A. C. Kemp of the Transvaal Museum in Pretoria. This 
proved invaluable, as the Pafuri sector of that great National Park lay just 
across the Limpopo in the Transvaal. Furthermore, as the Limpopo can 
in no way be considered a distributional barrier to birds, what was known 
to occur on one side of the river should also occur on the other and vice 
versa. Many birds, too, are known only from this northernmost sector of 
the park, thus reflecting the situation on the Rhodesian side. 

Naturally it is not practical or even desirable to list everything seen or 
collected, but certain things can be highlighted. Within the Acacia swein- 
furthiana thicket around the camp occurred three of Rhodesia’s most local, 
elusive and difficult to collect birds. These were the Sombre Bulbul Andro- 
padus importunus, the four-coloured Bush Shrike Malaconotus quadricolor, 
and the White-throated Nicator Nicator chloris, this last species eluded us 
to the end, yet it was generally agreed that all three were common and it 
was not unusual to hear all of them calling within a short distance of each 
other. Another elusive bird was the Tambourine Dove Turtur tympanistria, 
for which this is quite a new locality in Rhodesia, although it has been 
recorded on the Transvaal side. Reports of Silvery-cheeked Hornbills 
Bycanistes brevis in the adjacent part of the Kruger Park have never been 
satisfactorily substantiated. They were found to be common enough at 
Chikwarakwara alongside Trumpeter Hornhills B. bucinator and perhaps 
range widely downstream. Otherwise this magnificent hornbill occurs no 
nearer than Mount Selinda in the Chipinga district. One was bagged but 
on crashing into a maze of Acacia sweinfurthiana defied our combined 
efforts to retrieve it. 
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It is very often very difficult to state with assurance that a particuuar 
species does not occur. Four species are, however, recorded from the 
adjacent part of the Kruger, and of which we saw no sign on the Rhodesian 
side and their authenticity is to be doubted. All appear to have been based 
on sight records and not collected specimens. These doubtful species were 
the Lemon Dove Aplopelia larvata, Square-tailed Drong Dicrurus ludwigii, 
Black-fronted Bush Shrike Malaconotus multicolor and the Yellow-bellied 
Sunbird Nectarinia venusta. The first three are found both in eastern 
Rhodesia and in the Woodbush area of the Transvaal, but are most unlikely 
to occur in the intervening country, while the Yellow-bellied Sunbird prob- 
ably ranges no further south than the Chipinga District. Another species 
which had been recorded on the south side of the Limpopo is the Blue- 
mantled Crested Flycatcher Trochocercus cyanomelas, which lives in 
thickets. We could not find it either, but it may well be there, as there are 
ae records from the same sort of general habitat in the low-lying Sabi 

alley. 

Perhaps the most significant range extension was the discovery of the 
Black-backed Cisticola Cisticola galactotes in the sedge-beds on the sea- 
sonal pans. It occurs widely in the coasted swamps of Mocambique but 
was known no nearer in Rhodesia than the Sabi-Lundi confluence and as 
far away as Natal in South Africa. It must certainly be found also on the 
Transvaal side where the same swampy places are found. Nothing has been 
said of the abundance of water birds that frequented the pans, or of the 
many other species recorded or collected. To do so adequately might fill 
half this magazine and it has merely been possible to highlight some of the 
more interesting results. Before closing this brief report mention must 
again be made of the Pesu Gorge. Between the walls of this great chasm 
or within its fastnesses, swung and wheeled against the sky many Rock 
Martins Hirundo fuligula. Perhaps they were the most interesting discovery 
of all as they prove to be an undescribed subspecies, linking the small 
tropical form that occurs throughout the greater part of Africa to the north, 
with the relatively huge bird that is typical of South and South West Africa. 
This was a true discovery within every meaning of the word and proved 
yet again the real worth of such carefully planned and well-executed 
expeditions and how they can contribute to science. 


Mammal collecting on the Expedition 


to Chikwarakwara 


The principle object of the small Mammal group of the Chikwara- 
kwara expedition was to make a comprehensive collection of small mam- 
mals, with the emphasis on collecting bats. 

The bat collecting exceeded all expectations with twelve species being 
collected, together with much ecological data. 

Of interest is the first record of Sundevall’s Freetailed Bat breeding in 
Rhodesia. These bats were located the first night in the expansion joint 
between the road bearers on the new Bubye River road bridge. 
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Another valuable record was the collection of a Butterfly bat, these 
animals being uncommon in most collections. 

Unfortunately the Ficus forest understorey was very dense with 
vegetation from the 1973/74 rains, Acacia schweinfurthii common along the 
river banks and in the forest, made the most interesting areas impenetrable. 
This precluded the most ardent collectors from looking for the Four-toed 
Elephant Shrew and the Red Sun Squirrel which has been recorded from 
Malapati further east on the Nuanetsi river. 

It would have been of great interest to procure material records of both 
these species. 

A splinter camp was made in the Pesu River Gorge, mist nets were set 
up over pools in the river bed and three species were taken. A further one 
species was collected from the roof of a boulder pile cave on the side of the 
gorge. 

Time was at a premium and a superficial search for caves was made in 
the gorge. The search produced one small cave and a large colony of 
Bocage’s Freetailed Bat roosting in a crack at the back of an overhang near 
the rim of the gorge. 

Night hunting was successful and produced two species of small 
carnivore, one species of hare and two species of galago. 

Trapping, however, was most disappointing. Few specimens were 
taken from traps, the reason for the paucity of rodents is not fully under- 
stood. 

From the Museum point of view the expedition was most successful 
as it provided a valuable collection of material from a new area. 

I would like to thank Mr. J. Stakesby-Lewis for his invitation to join 
the expedition and Mr. V. J. Wilson, Curator National Museum, for his 
permission to accompany the expedition. 

P. J. WRIGHT, 
Technical Officer, Vertebrates. 


A Note on the Insects collected 


As on previous trips with Falcon College, the Expedition realised large 
numbers of insects calculated to number in the vicinity of 5 000 specimens. 
At the time of writing up this report I can, however, only mention a few 
of the more interesting catches as the majority of the material still has to 
be sorted, set, pinned, identified and named. 

Around the base camp at the Chikwarakwara Irrigation Scheme Rest 
Hut, the patches of riverine forest marked by the presence of gigantic 
Ficus trees were well adorned with white butterfly bait traps which pro- 
duced a fair percentage of Charaxes butterflies, although all common low- 
veld species and none of the real forest varieties so anxiously hoped for. 
In clearings we set up Moericke traps, being probably the first time such 
traps have been used in Rhodesia, which again worked with marked success, 
producing a mixed array of parasitic and fossorial wasps as well as an 
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unexpected Ceroctis bchemani Fahr. (The Moericke trap is a small flat 
open surface container filled with water and sprinkled with detergent to 
decrease the surface tension of the water. A vertical yellow plastic sheet 
is spread across the trap to increase the effective surface area of the trap. 
Insects are attracted to the yellow colouring and fall into the water, where 
they drown, and are collected at the end of each day). 

The Malaise trap, the pitfalls and general collecting all produced 
interesting catches. It was noted that there was a lack of many of the 
expected riverine forest endemics, whereas a number of more common wide- 
spread species proved abundant. 

Mr. Watson, the D.C. at Beit Bridge, informed us that spraying with 
D.D.T. for mosquito control had been carried out at least on two occasions 
during the past nine months, which in all probability was one of the reasons 
why some of the expected insect fauna were not present. 

Collecting around the Bubye river bridge produced a species of 
Tenebrionid Gonocephalum veigai Koch, new to the National Museum 
collection, as well as several interesting Tiger beetles. In the vicinity of the 
base camp the small patches of forest produced an abundance of the dung 
beetle Anachalos procerus Gerst, which was attracted to some putrifying 
meat. The presence of large numbers of Millipedes attracted one of its 
chief predators Ectrichodia crux Thunb, an assassin bug with a yellow 
prothorax with a cross in the adult form. The nymphs were seen actively 
feeding on dead millipedes. 

Behavioural studies on the Meloid beetles Epicauta velata (Gerst.) were 
carried out by myself, and many useful notes and photographic records 
were obtained. 

A separate report by Dr. Pinhey on the Dragonflies is included. 


F. C. DE MOOR, 
The National Museum, Bulawayo. 


Dragonflies: Falcon College Expedition 
by E. Pinhey 


Forty-two species were collected, which is a moderate number. The 
most important species was a single female of Aciagrion gracile attenuatum 
Fraser, an uncommon damselfly previously recorded further north in 
Mozambique, the Zambezi Valley and northwards. Two other captures of 
special interest were unusually dark or melanic forms, Pseudagrion acaciae 
form hamoni Fraser and Orthetrum brachiale form kalai Longfield. 

Certain other species were typical of the Lowveld areas near main 
rivers and the black-winged Tetrathemis polleni (Selys) of quiet, shaded 
pools, found in Pesu Gorge. Of the very large, widespread Anax tristis 
Hagen, two males and a female were captured, a feat normally requiring 
patience and agility. 

Lepidoptera and other insects have not yet been sorted. Butterflies 
prepared to date are typical of the region. 
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Scholarship Honours Board 


The School proposes to establish an Honours Board on which will be 
recorded the names of all Scholarship Winners. The criterion for selection 
will be the Award of any Scholarship or Bursary which is competitive. 

In order to assist with this project, we are publishing below a list of 
past Scholarship Winners culled from school records. We are well aware, 
however, that this may be incomplete or, in some instances, inaccurate. I 
should be most grateful, therefore, if any known omissions and inaccuracies 
could be notified to me as soon as possible, so that we can proceed with 


this proposal without delay. 


D. E. TuRNER. 


Scholarships 


1956: 
P. B. Dugmore (Govt.) 
1957: 
A. H. de Quehen (Govt.) 
G. G. Pegram (Govt. and R.R.) 
1958: 
R. W. L. Lawley (R.R.) 
M. V. Laing (Govt.) 
1959: 


F. S. Goldstein (Govt.) 
. L. Oxenham (Anglo Bursary) 


R 

F. S. Goldstein (Govt.) 

R. J. Challiss (Govt.) 

D. H. Hale (Caltex) 

R. J. Kelley (Anglo Bursary) 


S. W. Page (Anglo Bursary) 
P. J. S. Thomas (Anglo Bursary) 


C. Holroyd (Beit) 

B. Hendrie (Govt.) 

C. Annfield (Govt.) 

P. Wantenaar (Anglo) 
R. J. Contrell (R.S.T.) 
A. Potts (R.S.T.) 


ORDO 


1963: 

C. Holroyd (Open, Oxford) 

H. Thomas (Anglo Eng. & R.R.) 
H. B. Caryer (Anglo Eng. & R.R.) 
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1964: 

. G. Adams (Open Oxford & Govt.) 
V. Jackson (Open Oxford) 

S. Goldstein (Rhodes) 

B. Wilkinson (R.S.T.) 


A. Simkin (Beit) 
. D. Pye (R.S.T.) 


tA 
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. C. Miller (Beit) 
L. Feld (Govt.) 
. L. J. Lawrence (Govt.) 
. M. Dunn (Union Corp. School) 


Quy 


1967: 
C. M. Seftel (Anglo) 
R. W. J. Wilson (Min. of Defence 
Scholarship to Cambridge) 


1968: 
C. W. Adams (Exhib. to Oxford & 
Rhodes & Govt.) 
S. R. Hickman (Govt.) 
D. M. Miller (Govt.) 
J. P. Haile (Anglo) 
R. N. Kelley (R.S.T.) 


1969: 


J. P. Haile (Rhodes) 

S. A. Coulson (Govt.) 

J. Pitkin (Govt.) 

M. J. Wadsworth (Govt.) 
F. D. Butler (Govt.) 

C. J. Petrie (Govt.) 


M. N. de la Hunt (Govt.) 
M. M. M. Hayes (Govt.) 
N. F. Morley-Smith (Govt.) 


1971: 
H. P. Maarschalk (Govt.) 
G. W. van Wyk (1961) (Post-Grad. 
Fellowship to Canada) 


1972: 


M. J. Divett (Govt.) 
A. du Toit (Govt.) 
D. G. Freeman (Govt.) 
C. A. G. Miller (Govt.) 
a J. Ross (Govt.) 


Christensen (de Beers) 


1973: 
C. J. Schwartz (Govt.) 
B. J. Adlard (Govt.) 
J. Menashe (Govt.) 
A. J. Pellatt (Govt.) 
J. C. Watt (Govt.) 


Falcon Old Boys’ Scciety 


OFFICE BEARERS, 1975 


President: D. E. TuRNER, Esq. 

Vice-Presidents: F. Bryce-HENpRIE, Esa., L. M. DucMore, Esq., I. G. JONEs, Esq., 
Sir RoBertT TREDGOLD, P.C., K.C.M.G. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents: T. A. J. BrairHwatte, Esq., G. C. A. Causs, Esa, H. H. 
Cote, Esq., ©.B.E., D. J. Divert, Esa., H. F. Garpiner, Esq., Mr. J. GIBSON, 


WEBBER, Esq. 

Hon. Members: Messrs. W. E. ADLARD, A. G. Brooker, P. D. CANNON, A. E. 
FLowerpay, P. N. Forp, H. Hayes, H. T. Hayes, D. V. HouLpina, D. A. E. 
Hunt, V. Lainc, G. Macponatp, E. J. Marais, G. Monsgair, F. Reep, J. M. 
RicHARDSON, G. E. Situ, J. Stakespy-Lewis, I. K. Stewart, P. R. B. STEYN, 
A. G. Warp, M. S. WOOLLEY. 


The Salisbury Committee: 
Chairman: J. B. HENDRIE, Esq. 
Hon. Treasurer: B. V. GILBERT. 
Hon. Secretary: P. R. L. GORDON. 
Members: B. Birney, S. Goopricu, M. Hocce, D. Witson, J. WIMBUSH. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


PITKIN—DION-SMITH: John Pitkin (69) to Heather Dion-Smith, in Bulawayo in 
1974. 


MARRIAGES 
FINNERON—CLAPPEN: Nick Finneron (67) to Phyllis Clappen, in Cirencester, 
England, on October 5th, 1974. 


ADAMS—RICHARDSON: Robin Adams (64) to Judith Richardson, in London on 
21st September, 1974. 


HENDRIE: Alan Hendrie (67) in Cape Town on I1th January, 1975. 
HORNBY-SMITH: Jan Hornby-Smith (69) in Bulawayo on 4th January, 1975, 


VAN BEUNINGEN—DUMBELL: Maarten van Beuningen (70) to Janine Dumbell, 
in Seychelles in December. 


BIRTHS 
BLACKETT: To Mike (60) and Mary, a daughter, in the U.S.A. on 4th October, 
1974. 
COTTRELL: To Gil (62) and Phoebe, a daughter, Ariel, in Cape Town in November, 
1974. 
FLETCHER: To Ian (67) and Judy, a daughter, Taryn, in Maritzburg in December, 
1974. 


BRIDGES: To David (60) and Irene, a daughter, Eve, in Maritzburg in August, 1974. 
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RHODESIA 


JONATHAN WRATHALL (70) has completed his National Service in the Air Force 
and is now working with a professional hunting concern in the Lowveld. Also 
involved in hunting is ROB MANN (62), who is in the Matetsi region. 


MIKE SMITH (59) has returned from England with his wife, three-year-old daughter 
and six-month-old son and is now Projects Officer for U.D.C. in Salisbury, 


In the recent Parliamentary elections, two old Falcons stood as candidates: DUNCAN 
FLEMING (59) stood for the Rhodesia Party in Bellevue, and JOHN WRIGHT 
(62) was the successful R.F. candidate for Cashel. 


PAUL MOSELEY (73) was recently seen in camouflage at Wankie, where he is 
stationed for his National Service: his arduous duties seemed to involve drinking 
endless cokes in the local Milk Bar! Another National Serviceman is JULIAN 
PELLATT (73), who has been stationed near Kezi. He writes: “This is a two- 
man post and it is virtually impossible to obtain any time off at all. We are 
on stand-by for 24 hours a day, though we only work for eight hours. Much 
of our time is spent on patrol, and we carry all our rations for several days, 
apart from all the other equipment. Water we obtain by digging in the river 
beds. On the cultural side, I am editor of the local Kezi magazine — my 
occasional additions of cliched Shakespeare cause some raised eyebrows in the 
local pub, I think! I have the rather dismal prospect of spending Christmas out 
here on my own: instead of tinsel, there will be thorns, and in the place of 
carols there will be the protests of the local cattle population echoing in my 
ears. I suppose the pastoral atmosphere is closer to the real meaning of 
Christmas, but I will miss all the trappings’. Early in 1975 Julian goes to Cape 
Town University to read English and French for a B.A. 


IAIN LAING (59) has been promoted to Chief Inspector, and has left Essexvale to 
take up a new appointment as Member-in-Charge, B.S.A.P., Gwanda, However, 
Falcon still has a hand in the running of the local police, as “BIAFRA” JAMES 
(72) is now stationed at Essexvale. 


PAUL CANTER (65) has left Mpilo Hospital and taken over as resident doctor at 
the new hospital in Chiredzi. 


ROBERT PRENTICE (69) is working as a prosecutor in Salisbury before going 
overseas for further study. 


At least two Old Boys are officers in the Army: IAN GATES (73) has recently com- 
pleted his training and has been posted to Llewellyn Barracks, and JOHN LAMB 
(66) is still with the R.A.R. 


The Old Girls seem to be thriving — PRU TAYLOR (72) is teaching at Lilfordia 
prep school, near Salisbury, while BARBARA ADLARD (73) has successfully 
completed her first year in Pharmacology at U.R. and found time to win the 
Ladies’ Fencing Championship, too. 


ZAMBIA 


Zambian representative ROGER DRAKE (72) continues with his medical course at 
the University of Zambia, and writes briefly of other Falcons he has seen 
recently, ALAN WATSON (72) is serving his articles with a firm of accountants 
in Lusaka, and MARK O’CONNELL-JONES is playing full-back for the Kitwe 
Rugby Club. COHLER (73) is a threat to all pedestrians in Lusaka with his red 
sports car, apparently. 


CHARLES COOKE (73) has been working on the family farm near Lusaka, but 
has recently gone overseas to train as a pilot for Zambian Airways. 
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THE CAPE, U.C.T. & STELLENBOSCH 


ROB EVISON (71) writes: “I have now completed the second year of my B.Sc. 
Agric. course at Stellenbosch, where I am specialising in Viticulture. I'm having 
a s-s-shmashing time! I can strongly recommend a crash course in the “tasting” 
of Cape wines! 


At U.C.T., there is a large contingent going into 2nd year B.A.LIB. They include 
GARY CROSLAND (73), MARK WOLFSON (73) and JOHN BRAITHWAITE 
(73), all of whom passed their first year more or less successfully, In the Medical 
School, PAUL CROSLAND (72) and CHARLES MILLER (72) both passed 
second year. 


An interesting letter comes from PETER KILLICK (73), who writes: “I have enjoyed 
university tremendously, and regard it as really worthwhile in every respect. I 
am doing a B. Comm., which, in the first year at least, seems certainly interesting 
enough to hold one’s attention. I would like to see more people go on toa B.A. 
or B.Comm. from school, particularly a school like Falcon, where the sciences 
seem the most popular courses, but unfortunately it seems that any “A” Level 
scientist wishing to break away to the arts at University is bribed back by the 
vast number of scholarships available to engineers and the like. I have seen so 
many B.Sc. candidates become disillusioned with their courses in their first or 
second years, simply because of the more ‘interesting courses’ all round them in 
the B.A, faculty. They seem to dread the prospects of four more years of 
equations — and I agree with them!” 


GIL COTTRELL (62) is a senior Management Consultant with M. C. Geffen in 
Cape Town, and is an active member of the flourishing Old Boys’ Society in the 
Cape. 


ROB WINDSOR (61) is with Mobil in Cape Town, and SIMON HARRIS (63) is an 
accountant there, when he is not sailing his catamaran off the Cape. TONY 
SPURLING (63) is in the motor trade, while ROGER THOMAS (63) has estab- 
lished his own business, building fibreglass sailing boats. JOHN GRAYLING 
(62) was married fairly recently, and is still working for the Breweries. Any Old 
Falcon in Cape Town who wishes to play golf at ANY time should, apparently, 
contact him! 


ROB WANTENAAR (62), after completing a mammoth round-the-world trip, has 
decided to settle in Cape Town, and is joining a dental practice there. DAVID 
HENDRY (68), has virtually completed his Building Science degree, by com- 
pressing two years’ work into one, and is now settling into a new job. 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 


MARTY RUSHMERE (65), ANDREW GIBSON (68), and JON ROBERTS (69), 
all completed their B.Econ. courses at Rhodes at the end of 1974. 


The only other news from Rhodes is of ROB HOPE HALL (72), who is in his second 
year there, and plays water-polo for the University. 
NATAL & THE TRANSVAAL 


MIKE BOLLEURS (59) is living in Durban and is the manager of a firm of Business 
Equipment suppliers for Natal. 


DAVID BRIDGES (60), is living near Camperdown, has completed his C.1.S., and is 
now working as an Accountant for a pharmaceutical firm. He is an active 
member of the Jaycees. 


ALASTAIR ANNFIELD (62) is in Durban, working for Hill Samuel, and has 
recently been appointed Branch Manager. 
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A long letter comes from DAVE STEDMAN (70), who is completing his course at 
Natal University, and plans to do a Teaching Diploma at the University of 
Rhodesia in 1975. He ran in the Comrades’ Marathon last year, coming 167th, 
and plans to do it again this year — for pleasure! His second in the Marathon 
was NICK VAN WYK (72), who was in turn assisted by JULIAN ANDERSON 
(73). Among others, Stedman has news of JOHN WOODNUTT (70), who is 
now working as a Personnel Officer for Barlows, near Durban, and continues to 
edit the University Athletic Club Magazine, “The Athlete's Foot’. 


FORREST HILL (69) plays hockey for Natal “A”, while MARK HODGES (71), 
swam for Natal University at the S.A. Universities’ Championships recently. 
FRANK BUTLER (69), who is now 6ft. 4in. and 190Ibs., is in his final year of 
Chemical Engineering, on the House Committee of his residence, and represents 
the University at rugby and water polo. H. P. MAARSCHALK (71), completes 
his third year of Civil Engineering, and won a Silver Medal in the Comrades’ 
Marathon last year. STUART MACFADYEAN (73) has been playing very 
good rugby at centre for Collegians U-20, one of the strongest clubs in the 
province. But a recurring knee injury has put him out of rugby once more. 


Active members of the Natal University Air Squadron were GRAHAM ROBINSON 
(67) and NICK MEIKLE (69). These two represented the University in the 
State President's Air Race in 1973. Graham has returned to farm in Zambia, 
while Nick has joined the Rhodesian Air Force as a Cadet Pilot. 


GUY WINCHESTER-GOULD (64) is, in his own words, shortly to “retire” from his 
publishing interests in Johannesburg in order to concentrate on travelling round 
the world! Guy writes of having seen ROB FILER (62), who is in the motor 
trade in Johannesburg and is busy renovating his house. 


TEDDY ADLARD (65) is with Rand Mines in Johannesburg, He recently made a 
round-the-world trip examining open-cast mining equipment for his firm, and 
since getting back to Johannesburg he has organised a primary schooling scheme 
for the children of African employees on the mines. 


ROBERT ROSEVEARE (66), who has been teaching in New Zealand for some time, 
has returned to South Africa and joined the staff of Michaelhouse. 


OVERSEAS 


TERENCE NEWBIGGING (71) was until recently at the Farnborough College of 
Technology studying law, accountancy and economics, but has now moved to the 
Business Studies Centre in Essex, where he expects to spend two years completing 
his CI.S.A. He spent the Christmas vacation ski-ing in Austria, and Easter 
working in a petrol-station on the M.3, so he is certainly seeing plenty of life! 


ALAN COOTE (62) is no longer lecturing in a Teachers’ Training College; he is now 
Registrar of a Polytechnic near Cardiff. 


ROB FLEMING (73) is at St. Luke’s College, Exeter, where he is training to teach 
Geography and Physical Education. He recently had a teaching practice at a 
village school in the Cotswolds — 36 pupils, and his accommodation was in the 
local pub. It goes without saying that he is enjoying teaching! 


BRYAN PEARSON (71) is a sports attendant at the Leisure Centre in Rotherham, 
and after winning through to the quarter-finals of the British Junior Squash 
Championships, he has been selected for the England U-19 squad. He holds 
the Cumberland Senior Squash Championship, too. 


JOHN ROBERTS (69), after:completing his degree at Rhodes University in 1973, 
has been working for Charter Consolidated in London before starting a Personnel 
course at the University of Wales in Cardiff. Also working for Charter in 
London was DAVE CLARK (66), who is working for his C.I.S. John has news 
of MIKE GRAY (68), with whom he lunched in London recently: Mike is 
working for an American tobacco company in South Korea. 
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KEITH WOODALL (73) has started a Diploma in Art at the New Barnet College of 
Art, and is still playing rugby, though he finds conditions in the U.K. very 
different. 


MIKE GIBBS (73), who has been tutor to the children of author Roald Dahl for 
some time, has now expanded his “school” and is apparently tutoring some half- 
dozen children in Surrey. 


There are two Falcons who have been playing a part in English politics recently: 
ROBERT JACKSON (64) has been involved with research work for the Con- 
servative Party headquarters, while ROBIN ADAMS (64), stood in both the 
recent General Elections as a Liberal in the Islington constituency. At present 
he is a Director of the Commodities Research Unit in the National Economic 
Development Office, but not yet, we are sorry to say, an M.P. However, Robin 
has also found time to get married recently (q.v.). 


GRAHAM LORD (60) writes: “As for myself, I am still writing my weekly column 
on books and authors in the ‘Sunday Express’. Writers interviewed in the course 
of the year have included John Betjeman, Alec Waugh and Richard Condon. 
1974 has been a vintage year for my own novels. With remarkable generosity, 
the London ‘Sunday Times’ listed my latest novel, ‘The Spider and the Fly’, as 
one of ‘The outstanding novels of the year’, which will no doubt amaze my old 
English teachers! It also seems set for a big commercial success in the U.S.A., 
where it will be published this month, and where the first edition is sold out 
before publication and the publishers are already reprinting. A final pleasantry 
—it has been bought for publication in Portuguese by a Brazilian publisher— 
which is particularly satisfying as quite a chunk of the book is set in Mocam- 
bique, and mainly in Beira, from when I commuted each term to Falcon’. 


DAVID (Doc) KAUFMAN (67) is doing an M.Sc. in International Relations at the 
London School of Economics, while IAN BEAUMONT (68) is working with 
computers in Liverpool. 


At Pembroke College, Cambridge, is JOHN WATT (73), who is reading Engineering 
and risking his neck by escorting the Vice-Chancellor’s daughter, He is playing 
rugby for his college, but threatens to take up rowing. 


MIKE BLACKETT (60) is living in Pennsylvania, U.S.A., where he is a Design 
Engineer with a battery-manufacturing firm. 


A radio “ham’ in Bulawayo recently picked up a transmission from PATRICK 
CONDY, who is doing biological research on Marion Island, in Antarctica. 
He has been there for nearly two years, and when the seals have their pups he 
will be able to complete the project and leave for civilisation. 


A letter from BRIAN DARLING (68) arrived with an Indonesian stamp on it: 
previous to this he was posted in South America, but now he is based in Kali- 
mantan, the Indonesian part of Borneo. “It is pretty uncivilised”, he says, “most 
of the work being done in jungle locations. Access is generally by helicopter 
only, although some drills have river barge facilities. This is a new kind of 
operation, requiring a good deal of advance planning, and a good deal of dollars! 
But with oil prices as they are, it is easy to justify the expense. Balikpapan, 
where I am based, is a real boom town. I suppose it was a fair-sized fishing 
village ten years ago: since the oil boom about 7 000 foreigners have moved in, 
plus countless locals, resulting in chronic shortages of housing, hotels, schooling, 
and so on, and the inevitable over-extension of services. Naturally, the laws 
of supply and demand have had the usual effect on prices. Most of us foreigners 
live on expense accounts, but Heaven knows how the locals exist! It is certainly 
interesting to see — even more so, for me, than South America was. Because 
of the ‘rough’ conditions. we have a very generous working scheme: I do about 
four weeks in the jungle and then have two weeks off, with a company-paid air 
ticket to Singapore or equivalent. This means that there is great scope to get 
around this part of the world — Kuala Lumpur, Penang, Saigon, Hong Kong 
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and Manila are all accessible. I have spent the last two fortnights-off in Bali, 
a resort island in the Indonesian archipeligo, which is interesting in that the 
religion is Hindu, while over the rest of S.E. Asia the predominant religion is 
Islam. There are beautiful beaches, fine temples and ruins, local dancing and 
theatre to watch and, most important to jungle-bound bachelors, a lot of Aus- 
tralian girl tourists. I expect to be in this part of the world until early in 1976, 
so if anyone is passing this way, and I am not in the depths of some jungle, it 
would be great to meet!” 


CHARLES WALKER (73) is living in London and working for Barclays Bank while 
he studies for his banker’s exams. He has recently met up with KEVIN ROSS 
(72), who is at Imperial College, London, reading Mining Engineering, and play- 
ing hockey for the University. Other contacts of his have included SIMON 
WHITTLE (72), who is at Reading University, and KEVIN ATKINSON (73), 
who is studying at the South London Polytechnic. 


ADRIAN DARLING (70) is doing accountancy articles in London, and appears to 
be enjoying himself. 


“SEYCHELLES QUE JAIME” 


R. L. ASHBY writes: “Seychelles que j'aime’ or, for those unacquainted with the 
French language, “Seychelles I love thee!” 


This phrase, an imaginative adaptation of a well-known motor-fuel advertising slogan, 
has more or less become the unofficial motto of Seychelles. Emblazoned on T- 
shirts and towels, or affixed to vehicle bumpers, these words signify the “New 
Era” of these islands. They are, like the new international airport, overt indica- 
tions of the great leap from a sleepy past into the hurly-burly of the modern, 
hitherto little-known, outside world. 


The reaction of the people, both indigenous and expatriate, to this new life-style has 
been both varied and, at times, violent. It has, however, created a new interest 
in these long-forgotten islands, and one discovers that a study of Seychelles can 
be most fascinating, especially if one resides here as well. 


Situated approximately four degrees south of the Equator, the unique granitic and 
coralline “Seychelles Group” of eighty-five islands appears on a map of the 
Indian Ocean as a bunch of microscopic dots, almost midway between East 
Africa and India. Possessed of an equable climate (average 75 degrees Fahren- 
heit all year, and outside the Cyclone Belt), plenty of sunshine, no malarial 
mosquitoes or poisonous snakes, the Seychelles is indeed worthy of that hack- 
neyed appellation, “Tropical Paradise’. 


This description becomes even more valid when one beholds the natural beauty of 
the islands for the first time. As a landfall, the green-clad slopes and granite 
peaks of Mahé island, thrusting abruptly to a height of three thousand feet 
above the Indian Ocean, is a truly breathtaking sight. This initial impression is 
compounded when one nears the land, and brilliant white beaches, bounded by 
incredibly transparent-blue waters, meet the eye. To crown it all, that champion 
of every escapist’s dream, the Coconut Palm, is in evidence everywhere. Indeed, 
one must excuse the jet-traveller his slightly dazed expression when he steps from 
the aircraft into the all-encompassing heat of the equatorial day, for it is a most 
peculiar sensation to set foot on a real tropical island for the first time in one’s 


life. 


We live on Mahé, the largest and most impressive island of the group. Seventeen 
miles long from North to South, and five miles at its widest, this towering chunk 
of granite, bounded by a narrow coastal strip that winds erratically through a 
series of beautiful bays and coves, is the home of ninety per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Seychelles, Living in tiny houses (some picturesque, others down- 
right ugly), 48 000 Seychellois inhabit the island, their abodes either perched pre- 
cariously on bald granite slopes or tucked away amidst the numerous palm 
groves and forests of the valleys and bays of Mahé. 
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The majority of these people are very poor and generally apathetic both about work 
and the future. Although not possessed of many material benefits, they have 
been well looked after by nature. Not for them the family huddle around a 
fire on a freezing high veldnight, with empty stomachs adding to their misery. 
On the contrary, the Seychellois has always the sun on his back and been able 
to obtain his fill of food and drink, for the sea is generous with its fish and the 
vales are filled with tropical fruits and edible roots of all descriptions. And 
finally, as the crowning gift of nature, they have to hand the ubiquitous coconut. 


One should, perhaps, pause and consider this remarkable tree, for it is the provider 
of everything from food and drink, to shelter, shade and building material. The 
locals, naturally, take great advantage of all these generous benefits — and 
perhaps the most obvious example of this is to be found in the number of 
swaying, drunken bodies that, at times, seem to be around every corner. These 
are the “Toddy Boys’: beaming, boozed-up victims of “Toddy’, an all-powerful 
moonshine drink made from the sap of the coconut bud. This beverage means 
that every palm in Seychelles is a potential pub, and alcoholism is a worrying 
feature for those who would improve the social structure of the island 
population. 

However, the palms and coconuts have their assets, too, not the least of which is 
the famous “Coco-de-Mer’. This giant denizen of the Valleé de Mai (a dark, 
mysterious 35-acre palm forest on the Island of Praslin, twenty-two miles north 
east of Mahé), bears the largest seed in the vegetable kingdom, and is a botanical 
rarity. It does not grow anywhere else in the world and, before the valley 
was discovered, this strange nut, with its likeness to the human pelvis, was 
thought to grow at the bottom of the ocean, hence its name — literally “coconut 
of the sea’. But General “Chinese” Gordon thought otherwise, Whilst serving 
a term as Governor of the Seychelles, he became fascinated by the Valleé de 
Mai, and, with the religious zeal peculiar to his character, firmly insisted that 
the strange valley was indeed the original Garden of Eden. This fact, naturally, 
has been exploited to the full by the tourist trade, even though the dank and 
dark confines of this unique valley do, at times, prove a disappointment to some 
travellers who brave the rough sea passage to visit the glen. 


It is, however, the sea that holds the biggest attraction for us. We have seen it in 
all its moods: from a frightening line of frothing foam in the vanguard of a 
north-west monsoon squall, to an incredibly tranquil, transparent medium, upon 
which we drift lazily in our little trimaran during picnic sails to neighbouring 
islands. The water is warm and welcoming, whilst the coral reefs provide an 
intricate background for the multitudes of brightly-coloured fish that inhabit 
this water wonderland. Indeed, living as we do on a tiny rock surrounded by the 
heaving mass of the Indian Ocean, we are glad that we feel at one with the sea. 
Others, less fortunate, soon find Seychelles too restricting when, having exhausted 
all avenues of entertainment and exploration on land, they find that they are at 
a loss as to what to do during their spare time. Not we! The ocean, with its 
ever-changing colours and moods, makes every week-end a new adventure. 


For me, however, it is the land, rather than the sea, that produces a feeling of unease 
in my mind: the beautiful peaks and valleys of Mahé cannot hide one simple, 
rather frightening fact — there are too many people on our island. 


Morning and afternoon during term-time, the roads leading to the quaint and ram- 
shackle village of Victoria are crowded with hordes of chattering schoolchildren. 
Forty per cent of the population of Mahé is under the age of sixteen years, and 
it is this fact alone that makes one cast an uneasy eye to the future. For what, 
one wonders, are they studying? And what, one wonders, will their reaction be, 
when, with educated eyes, they see the backwardness tolerated by their parents, 
and the crowded, undefined horizons of their own futures? ‘For it is the people 
of these beautiful isles who are going to decide its fate. As more and more 
young Seychellois return from studies abroad and are confronted with evidence 
of their very neglected past and equally uncertain future, one can only hope that 
they make the correct decisions for the new Seychelles and its people. 
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Let us look at the population more closely: possessed of no true ethnic pattern, the 
modern Seychellois is the product of a truly multi-racial society Physical 
features and colourations reveal the negroid, liberated-slave ancestry of some; 
whilst others indicate the white blood of the “Grand Blanc’ settler past. In 
between, however, and increasing all the time, are the products of European, 
African, Chinese and Asian associations. This new mixture of people, the true 
“Seychellois” of the future, has a charm and unique beauty that is indeed 
refreshing to those used to race classification boards and other aspects of 
Southern African society. Seychelles could, if all goes well in the future, provide 
the crucible for true racial co-operation, and perhaps set an example that the 
world could well follow. 


what of the future of Seychelles? As a Rhodesian, I must leave the answer to 
that question to my friend, the Seychellois. On 25th April this year he voted for, 
and was granted, the right to independence from Britain in 1975. Already the 
drums of the O.A.U. and the babble of U.N.O. can be heard over the deep blue 
horizon, and as I bid him “Au Revoir”, I fervently hope that his self-determina- 
tion need not be as complicated as ours in Rhodesia, and that some day we shall 
return again to a well-ordered and unspoiled Paradise. The ingredients are 
there but will the world allow the final result to be resolved peacefully? Time 
alone will tell. 
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NEWS OF OLD STAFF 


In the early days at Falcon many of the original staff, including the Headmaster, 
were recruited from Hilton College in Natal. It seems that Falcon is now 
repaying that contribution! Already on the staff there are P. D. CANNON, 
G. JENKS and J. NISBET, and they are now joined by A, G. WARD, who has 
finished his spell at Oriel High School in Salisbury. 


There are several old staff now teaching at English public schools: D. A. E. HUNT 
has recently left Wrekin to join the staff of Haileybury as Head of the English 
Department. On a visit to the swimming baths there, he wus struck by the fre- 
quent recurrence of the name ANDREW DU TOIT (72) on the list of record- 
holders. 


C. R. GALLOWAY has completed his teaching diploma at Oxford, and he is now 
teaching at Marlborough. He spent the Christmas holidays this year in Rhodesia, 
ostensibly trying to organise a rugby tour of Rhodesia by a team of English 
schoolboys. 


P. WILKES is a recently-appointed Housemaster at Rugby, while REV. D. STEVENS 
is teaching at Bryanston. 


J. M. RICHARDSON has left the Cape Tutorial College and is joining the staff of 
St. George’s College, Cape Town, in January, 1975. He has retained his links 
with Falcon, as his stepsons, Gordon and Russell Keith, are still at school here. 


W. TENNANT is enjoying his retirement in Scotland, and D. LEE has returned to 
the Cambridge Polytechnic, where he is a lecturer in French. 


Two former members of staff now living in Bulawayo are P. STEYN, who is the 
author of a recently-published book, “Eagle Days”, and V. WELLS. Those who 
remember “Digger” will be very sorry to hear that he has lost both legs as a 
result of a prolonged illness. 


I. G. JONES has left Essexvale, and he and Rae are settling in Salisbury. We will 
all miss them now that have finally left Falcon. 
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FALCON COLLEGE OLD BOYS’ 
SOCIETY 


NAME (Capitals: please)) .ccnoesisicnnnsnnmcassisinisrinmaiscusiuisusnsacunmatnesnmennisnenniniGi 


Years at Falcon 
Delete where necessary: 

I am already a Member of the Old Boys’ Society. 

I do/do not wish to become a Life Member of the Old Boys’ Society. 


I enclose $10,50 to the Old Boys’ Society, which will entitle me to 
receive each issue of The Falcon and become a Life Member of the 
Society. 


The following is my permanent address until further notice: 
(Please specify if The Falcon should be sent to an alternative address) 


NEWS 
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Please give news of yourself and other Old Boys you have seen, an 

aes as The Chairman, Falcon College Old Boys Society, P.O. Box 
A337, Avondale, Salisbury, Rhodesia). 


